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COMMUNICATIONS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPIRIT OF THE PILGRIMS ; 


Sir, 

The following investigation of two important Scriptural words, the mean 
ing of which is often drawn into controversy at the present day, was not orig- 
inally designed for any Periodical. My intention was, provided the friends 
whom I might consult should think it best to publish it, to issue it in a pam- 
phlet form, as the first number of several little publications of a similar nature, 
relating to the same general subject with which the following pages are con- 
nected. Circumstances have occurred, since the results of my investigation 
were committed to paper, which have induced me to send them to you for 
publication in your useful Miscellany, if you should, on the whole, judge it to 
be expedient. I have hesitated in regard to this method of publication, (al- 
though judicious friends for whose opinion I have great respect have advised 
me to it), principally because your Work is of a popular cast, as it is very pro- 
per it should be. But there are parts of the following dissertation or exegesis, 
which are of quite a different cast, and which are adapted only for critical 
scholars. It had been very much easier for me to write in the popular way 
merely, and to omit all the careful, minute, (I hope I must not say, tedious), 
investigation, through which I have here past. But to have written thus, 
would only have been agere actum ; to do that which has already been done, 
some hundreds of times, and to as great purpose as I could accomplish it, to 
say the least; I may well say, to a much better one. Yet a critical, radical, 
philological and exegetical investigation of the important words, edwy and 
aiwveoc, is at least not commonly to be met with; and if it is to be found, (I 
mean in such a shape as is satisfactory to an earnest inquirer, who lays aside 
attachment to system and seeks for simple truth), it is not within the compass 
of my knowledge of books. 

Under these circumstances, I have, at the request of friends, ventured to 
send the following pages for insertion in your Journal. If they shall assist any 
of the numerous and earnest inquirers after Scriptural truth, who peruse your 
pages, in their inquiries with regard to the infinitely important subject to which 
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they are related, the object which I have in view will be answered, and I 
shall reap the best reward of my labours. 

I must venture to add a wish, that, if you think it best at all to publish the 
enclosed sheets, you would publish them without any separation, i.e. in one 
and the same number of your work. My reason for this is, that it would be 
very inconvenient for the reader to separate one part of the investigation from 
another; and that it would, on the whole, detract from the force and impres- 
sion of the subject. 


I am, with much respect and affection, 


Your friend and brother in the gospel, 


M.STUART. 
Andover, 3d July, 1829. 


>? >r 
Awwv and Awwvous. 


To a being endowed with a spirit which can never cease to ex 
ist, and who can live at most but a few years in the present world, 
the question, What is to be his future condition? is the most impor- 
tant question that can possibly be agitated. Will his condition af- 
ter death be unchangeable? Will his probation be at an end, when 
his present life shall cease? And if so, on what does the happiness 
or misery of his future state depend ? 

An instinctive desire of happiness and dread of misery, form 
an elementary part of the nature which man possesses. They are 
interwoven with the very being of his soul, and must be immortal as 
the spirit from which they spring. At the prospect of happiness, 
he is filled with delightful anticipations, which make existence a 
blessing, and cause the soul to exult in the possession of its powers 
and capacities; at the prospect of misery without relief and with- 
out end, an instinctive horror closes every avenue of pleasure, and 
the soul loathes its own existence, and would fain resign the pos- 
session of it. 

This, however, it cannot do. He who made us in his own im- 
age, made us immortal like himself; immortal in regard to the pow- 
ers and faculties, as well as the existence, of the soul; the immor- 
tal subjects, therefore, of happiness or misery in the future state 
We can no more cease to be the subjects of the one or the other, 
than we can cease to be what we are—rational, sentient beings, 
whose very constitution, whose essential nature, necessarily involves 
with its existence the experience of either happiness or misery. 

However discrepant the views of men may be, in some respects 
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with regard to our condition in a future state, there will be—there 
can be—no important difference of opinion in regard to the point 
now under consideration ; at least, there can be no important dif- 
ference, among those who believe in the immortality of the soul 
To all such, then, the questions, Whether we shall be happy or 
miserable in another world ? and, Whether we shall be unchangea- 
bly so? are of such unspeakable moment, as to make all other ques- 
tions appear to be of comparatively small importance. 

How are these great questions to be answered? The immortal 
soul, that is not sunk in the grossest ignorance, or rendered insen- 
sible by the most debasing sensuality and love of the world, cannot 
but feel an interest—an all-pervading interest—in this inquiry. 
Good men exhibit their interest in it, by long-continued and solicit- 
ous inquiries into their spiritual condition and prospects; and even 
the wicked, in most cases, exhibit their interest also in the question, 
by their constant efforts, in one way and another, to bring them- 
selves into a condition of quiet with regard to it. 

All sober and rational men will surely be disposed to ask, From 
what quarter can these all-important inquiries have light thrown up- 
on them? What cheering sun is there, which will shed his radi- 
ance over the darkness which rests upon them, and disclose them 
to us by the full light of day ? 

And is not the answer to these last inquiries comparatively easy ? 
The light of nature can never scatter the darkness in question 
This light has never yet sufficed to make even the question clear, 
to any portion of our benighted race, Whether the soul of man is 
immortal? Cicero, incomparably the most able defender of the 
soul’s immortality of which the heathen world can yet boast, very 
ingenuously confesses, that after all the arguments which he had 
adduced in order to confirm the doctrine in question, it so fell out, 
that his mind was satisfied of it, only when directly employed in 
contemplating the arguments adduced in its favour. At all other 
times, he fell unconsciously into a state of doubt and darkness. 

It is notorious, also, that Socrates, the next most able advocate 
among the heathen for the same doctrine, has adduced arguments 
to establish the never-ceasing existence of the soul, which will not 
bear the test of examination. Such is the argument by which he 
endeavours to prove, that we shall always continue to exist because 
we always have existed ; and this last proposition he labours to es- 
tablish, on the ground that all our present acquisitions of knowledge 
are only so many reminiscences of what we formerly knew, in a 
state of existence antecedent to our present one, Unhappy lot of 
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philosophy, to be doomed thus to prop itself up, with supports so 
weak and fragile as this! How can the soul be filled with consola- 
tion, in prospect of death, without some better and more chetring 
light than can spring from such a source? How can it quench its 
thirst for immortality, by drinking in such impure and turbid streams 
as these? Poor wandering heathen! How true it is—and what a 
slorious, blessed truth it is—that “‘ life and immortality are brought 
to light in the gospel!’ It is equally true, that they are brought to 
light only there. 

Thus much then, is certainly plain. If the heathen did not, 
and (all their circumstances and passions considered) could not, 
sufficiently answer the inquiry which respects the immortal exis- 
tence of the soul; much less could they satisfactorily answer the 
questions, Whether our future state is to be happy or miserable ? 
And if either, On what conditions is our happiness or misery sus- 
pended? ‘These awfully momentous questions, they never did an- 
swer. ‘The world by wisdom knew not God.’ Nor did they know 
that he had made man in his own image; much less that man had 
been redeemed by the death of God’s own beloved Son. They did 
not know any thing definite, respecting either the happiness which 
the gospel proffers to the penitent and obedient, or the miseries 
which are threatened to the impenitent and disobedient, in the 
world to come. 

Nor has all the light which has been cast upon the subject of 
the soul’s immortality, since the gospel was first published, enabled 
men, independently of the gospel itself, to demonstrate this truth ; 
certainly not to shew, with any good degree of satisfaction, what the 
future state of the soul will be. 

If there be any satisfactory light, then, on the momentous ques- 
tion of a future state, it must be sought from the word of God. Af 
ter all the toil and pains of casuists and philosophers, it remains 
true, that the gospel, and the gospel only, has ‘ brought life and im- 
mortality to light’ in a satisfactory manner. 

Most men among us either expressly acknowledge this, or else 
implicitly concede it. The latter even those do, who make stren- 
uous efforts to shew that the Scriptures can be construed in such a 
way, as to render the doctrine of the ultimate, universal happiness 
of mankind at least probable ; ‘although, at the same time, uncon- 
sciously perhaps to themselves, they reason from principles which 
are not deduced from the Scriptures, but from their own apprehen- 
sions in regard to what is proper or improper, under the divine gov- 
ernment of rational beings 
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The Bible, then, is the only sure source of knowledge, in regard 
to the future destiny of our race. ‘This alone is to be relied on, in 
the ultimate settlement of the great question, whether we are to he 
forever happy or miserable. 

But how is this question to be settled by the Bible? Is this to 
be done, by carrying along with us, when we go to interpret the 
Bible, principles which decide before-hand what in our view the Bi- 
ble ought to speak, and to draw from these, conclusions as to what 
it does speak? Is any other book on earth interpreted in this man- 
ner? Or, at least, if it be so, do not all men declaim against the 
unfairness and the partiality of such an interpretation? After all, 
surely it cannot be for the ultimate interest of any intelligent and 
rational being, who is favoured with the Scriptures, to force on them 
a method of interpretation which he would complain of, when ap- 
plied to any other book. It cannot be for his ultimate interest, to 
make a mistake in respect to the tremendous subject of a future 
state. Above all, if it should at last prove to be true, that the pre- 
sent life is the only state of probation for men, a mistake as to the 
consequences of this probation, must be of an importance which no 
language can describe, and of which no heart can even conceive. 

And even supposing that there is a future state of probation, 
which is disciplinary, and in which the wicked are subjected to 
pain and distress; what reasonable and considerate man would de- 
sire to incur the risk of this, by flattering himself in such a way as 
to continue in his sinful course while in the present world, and 
venture upon the consequences of this in the world to come ? 

May it not be hoped, then, amid the conflicting spirit of the 
times, and the widely spread belief that all our race will eventually 
be happy in another world, that there are some, at least, who will 
feel it to be their duty and their interest, seriously and impartially 
to examine and consider what the Scriptures have said, relative to 
the important question about the duration of future happiness and 
misery? I must hope that there are at least some, (who have as yet 
been wandering in uncertainty, and who may have inclined, or rath- 
er have wished, to believe that they shall be finally happy, and that 
the Bible has not decided the question against the ultimate hopes of 
those that die in a state of impenitency), who will now consent se- 
riously and carefully to examine the ground of their hopes and wish- 
es, and to be guided by the sentiments of the Bible, investigated by 
means of the usual and impartial principles of interpretation. 

For such, the following investigation is specially intended. It 
is not my design to oceupy the whole ground, covered by the great 
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question which relates to the inquiry, Whether our condition in a 
future world is immutable? To do this, would require a volume in- 
stead of a few pages. It would so multiply topics of consideration, 
also, as to have a tendency rather to distract and confuse the mind, 
than to enlighten and satisfy it in the most simple way. 

I purposely avoid, therefore, all remarks here on objections 
against the doctrine of endless future punishment, drawn from con- 
siderations respé@eting the divine benevolence, which the minds of 
many men appear to entertain, in consequence of reasoning ab- 
stractedly, and independently of the Scriptures, about the nature 
of God and the desert of sin. ‘To settle the question, whether end- 
less punishment is possible, before we come to the Scriptures for 
investigation ; and then to search them merely to see whether we 
cannot find something to confirm our views, or to remove the dif- 
ficulties which the Bible throws in our way ; is virtually to renounce 
the Scriptures as our guide, and to set up our own conclusions and 
reasonings in the place of them. But how are men to answer to 
their own consciences, and to that God who is the author of the 
Bible, for so doing? And after all, what is to be the ultimate rule 
of the divine proceedings, in regard to us? Are we at our own 
disposal? Or are we in the hands of an almighty God? Are our 
views and conceptions to be the rule of his dealings with us; or 
are his own views of right and wrong, of merit and desert, to guide 
his disposal of us and ours? Supposing, then, that with the utmost 
confidence we cherish and advocate principles, in regard to the ad- 
ministration of the divine government, which in the end turn out to 
be inconsistent with the statutes of heaven as contained in the Bi- 
ble ; what influence will our belief and opinions have on the eternal 
Judge, in the great day of retribution? Can they have any? And 
if not, of what avail is it for us to argue and decide, independently 
of the Bible, and to risk our eternal salvation, on conclusions which 
are made out in this manner ? 

I would hope that such considerations as these, may have a ten- 
dency to check the proneness of some minds, to indulge in @ priori 
speculations on this great subject; and may help in persuading 
them, to lend a listening ear to any serious and impartial attempt, 
to describe the real state of Scripture testimony in regard to it. 

For the subject of the present investigation, I have chosen only 
one word, or (more correctly perhaps) only one species of words, 
used by the writers of the New Testament. It is in the New Tes- 
tament, that ‘life and immortality are brought to light ;’ and it is 
there too, that we may of course expect the state and duration of 
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either reward or punishment in the future world, to be most fully 
and clearly revealed. I seek not doubtful evidence. I aim to ex- 
hibit that which is, or ought to be, convincing. At least, I intend 
to exhibit that, which my own mind is unable to resist ; and which, 
I would therefore fain believe, may assist others in their inquiries 
and belief relative to our subject. 

The words that I have selected for present investigation, are 
aiwv and aiaveog, commonly translaied forever, ever, eternal, ever- 
lasting ; specially so translated, when they are connected with ob- 
jects that relate to the invisible world. I have been induced to se- 
lect these words, because I have, at various times, and specialiy of 
late, met with not a few speculations and criticisms on them, which 
are singular, and, in my view, widely departing from the sober rules 
of legitimate interpretation. I have seen, to my deep regret, many 
remarks on this awful subject, which seem to betray much levity 
and inconsideration of mind; and not a few, also, which disclose a 
resolute determination, (come what will of the laws of exegesis), to 
support notions on the subject of a future state, that have been 
adopted independently of Scriptural inquiry, and seem to be main- 
tained in spite of all which the Bible has declared. 

I hope I shall not expose myself to censure here, by speaking 
thus respecting criticisms of this nature. I would not treat with 
disregard any opinion in theology or criticism, which appears to be 
the offspring of serious investigation and real effort to seek after the 
truth, although its author may have greatly mistaken the path of 
truth. But when I see rash and adventurous criticisms thrown out 
before the public, which are evidently the offspring neither of pa- 
tient investigation, nor yet of a serious desire to know what the Bi- 
ble has decided, but intended only to remove the difficulties which 
the Scriptures throw in the way of opinions entertained by the au- 
thors of such criticisms, and to lull the consciences of men who are 
uneasy about the subject of future punishment, I feel constrained at 
least to make an effort, to bring before the public a full in- 
vestigation of the meaning of the words in question, and to afford 
them, if it be in my power, more easy and ample means of judging 
in regard to the criticisms above named, than is afforded by any of 
the popular works now generally read. 

I must advertise my readers, that in order to do this, [ cannot con- 
fine myself to a merely popular exhibition of the evidence with regard 
to the words in question. ‘Their importance in respect to the great 
subject of a future state, all must acknowledge who have any good 
acquaintance with the Scriptures. They form, indeed, the leading 
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testimony in regard to the evidence which respects the duration of 
future punishment. But then, let it be remembered also, they are 
far from constituting the only testimony of the Scriptures, in re- 
spect to this subject. I desire that this may be very explicitly un- 
derstood. It is not my design, for the present, to aim at adducing 
all the evidence, relative to future punishment, which the Scrip- 
tures afford; but only to examine one important part of it: and 
this, because it has, of late, been so often drawn into question. 

It will be easily seen by every intelligent reader, that I cannot 
appeal to the Scriptural usage of the words aéwy and awreog, in 
such a way as to make the investigation a fundamental one, without 
a reference throughout to the original Scriptures. These are the 
only legitimate source of ultimate appeal, in all controverted sub- 
jects of religion. It is to these, indeed, that such of the advocates 
of universal salvation, as are able to do it, profess to make an appeal. 
i must take the same ground, therefore ; and yet, while I do this, 
I would hope to make myself intelligible, in most cases, to all well- 
educated readers, although they do not possess a knowledge of the 
original. A few things must, in an investigation like the present, 
necessarily be without the circle of their apprehension. But I 
would fain hope, that this will not detract from the general impres- 
sion and object of this essay. 

In pursuing the inquiry about the Scriptural meaning of ey 
and aiwyeosg, (for ever and everlasting), | propose to investigate, 

1. The meaning of these words, among profane Greek writers. 

2. Their meaning in the New Testament. 

3. The meaning of the corresponding words in the Old Testa- 
ment, which have been translated by aéwv and aiwyog, and also 
the meaning of these last words in the Septuagint. 

4. I shall endeavour to present a brief view of the bearing, 
which the testimony exhibited in respect to these words has on the 
duration of future punishment ; and, 

Lastly, Make some remarks on the abuse of these words, and 
on some mistaken criticisms with regard to them. 

I. The classical use of the words in question. 

Respecting this, there can be but little or no doubt. fw 
means, (1) Length or space of time; and so, time of life, age of 
man, age considered as a space of time. (2) Long time, eternity, 
long indefinite space of time. These are the usual significations of 
the word, as given by those excellent lexicographers, Schneider and 
Passow. There is a third wnwswal meaning sometimes attached to 
the word, viz. mark, which has no bearing on our present inquiry 
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and seems to have arisen from a mistaken derivation of the word 
from aiw, to notice, to mark. 

The word aéarzoc, as defined by Passow, means, /ong-continu- 
ing, everlasting, eternal; and with this Schneider agrees 

Most of the shades of meaning which these words have in the 
classics, are also given to them in Scriptural usage ; and along with 
these, some others also, which are peculiar to the writers of Hebrew 
Greek. No one acquainted with the nature of this Greek, will won- 
der at this. A great proportion of the Greek words, « mployed in 
the New Testament and the Septuagint, are used in a similar man- 
ner. Not only do they bear many senses foreign to classic usage, 
but many of them are employed in a manner wholly foreign to 
the Greek, classical authors. If any one desires proof of this—over- 
whelming proof—he has only to inspect a few pages of Schleusn 
or of Wahl’s Lexicon of the New ‘Testament, which will solve al] 
his doubts. 

Il. The meaning of the words in question, as employed by the 
writers of the New Testament. 

On this inquiry, of course, depends substantially the issue of the 
question before us. [ must beg my readers, therefore, to have pa- 
tience, and bear with me while [ endeavour to conduct them, step 
by step, through every instance in which the words eéwy and ew- 
wos are employed in the New Testament. 

There are shorter methods of despatching the subject in hand ; 
and these are, either to decide it by affirming positively in regard to 
it, and substituting this for a laboured process of proof; or by pro- 
ducing a few instances, which may seem to support the theory ad- 
vanced by a writer, and neglecting the rest; or, lastly, by conjec- 
turing what the words in question ought to mean, instead of proving 
what they do mean. 

But as I have engaged in the severe task of endeavouring to 
make a thorough examination, I cannot knowingly adopt either of 
these methods. I have endeavoured to take a view of the whole 
ground for myself; and [ am now desirous to submit the re sults of 
this labour to the inspection of others, who are willing seriously and 
laboriously to inquire, what they ought to believe in respect to the 
momentous subject before us. 

If there be any future punishment, it belongs, of course, to a _fu- 
ture state, i. e. to the invisible world. Our first inquiry, then, will 
naturally be, In what sense are the words afwv and uvios em- 
ployed, when used with reference to the things of the invisible world? 

Ave. 1829. 54 
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I omit all those cases, in which these words are connected with 
the subject of punishment, for the present. I shall inquire, first of 
all, how they are employed in regard to all other things belonging 
to the invisible world, i.e. all other objects which exist there, or 
transactions, or occurrencies, or condition, or circumstances, belong- 
ing to that world. 


1. Aiwy 

As the most common and appropriate meaning of amy, in the 
New Testament, and the one which best accords with the corres- 
ponding Hebrew word t>iyx, (which the Septuagint nearly always 
renders by aio), and which therefore deserves the first rank in re- 
gard to order, I put down, 

(1) An indefinite period of time; time without limitation ; ever, 
forever, time without end, eternity ; all in relation to the future. 

As to the various instances now to be cited, the reader will see, 
that some one or other of these shades of meaning applies toall. If 
he be accustomed to philological and exegetical studies, he will also 
perceive, that so far as the simple idea of the word aéwy is concern- 
ed, the sense of it is substantially the same, in all the cases now to 
be designated ; and that the different shades by which the word is 
rendered, depend on the object with which eéwy is associated, or to 
which it has a relation, rather than on any differences in the real 
meaning of aiwy itself. The idea which this word preserves 
through the whole, is that of unlimited, indefinite time; which, in 
one case, in consequence of its connection, must be rendered ever, 
(joined with a negative, never); in another, forever, etc., in all the 
various ways already mentioned above. 

To the following instances I now make the appeal, in confirma- 
tion of what has just been stated. 


(a) I begin with those which have reference to God, to what 
belongs to him, or is rendered, or will be rendered to him, and 
which (from his nature and the nature of things) cannot be suppos- 
ed ever to have an end, or ever to cease from existing, or being ren- 
dered, etc. 


Rom. 1: 25, the Creator, who is blessed forever, eis TOUS aiw- 
vag surely, not merely for a period which is to have an end ! 

Rom. 9: 5, God over all, blessed forever, eg rovg aiovas’ plain- 
ly in the same sense as above. 


Rom. 11: 36, to whom be glory for ever, ets TOUS aiwvas. 
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Rom. 16: 27, to the only wise God... . be glory forever, eic 
TOUS aiwvac. 

2 Cor. HI: 31, God . . . who is blessed forever, ei¢ roug aiwvac 

Gal. 1: 5, to whom [God] be glory forever and ever, &¢ tous 


CHIVAS THY Gaver. 

Eph. 3: 21, to him [God] be glory ....to all the generations 
of the age of ages or of eternity, tov aiwvos twv aiwvar’ i.e. to 
him be eternal glory. The form of expressson is plainly intensive 
here. 

Phil. 4: 20, to God . . . . be glory forever and ever, sig rovg aiv- 
vus TMV atwvor. 

1 Tim. 1: 17, to God .... be glory for ever and ever, es rous 
GLOVaS THY HiwvOr. 

2 Tim. 4: 18, to whom [to the Lord] be glory forever and ever, 
£19 TOUS GiMVas THY HiwYwY. 

Heb. 13: 21, to him [God, or Christ] be glory forever and ever, 
iS TOUS Hiwvas THY awror. 

1 Pet. 1: 25, the word of the Lord abideth forever, eis rov aiwva. 

I Pet. 4: 11, to whom [God, or Christ] be glory and praise for- 
ever and ever, &$ TOUS aiwvas TOY aiwvwr. 

1 Pet. 5: 11, to him [God] be glory and praise forever and ever, 
£ig TOUS aiwvas THY aiwvor. 

2 Pet. 3: 18, to him [Christ] be glory both now and forever, 
vUY nal 6S Huevav ulorvos. 

Rev. 1: 6, to him [to God] be glory and praise forever and ever, 
ig tous atovas ray aiwvoy. 

Rev. 1: 18, and behold! I [Christ] live forever and ever, sic 
TOUS utMVvas TMOY aiwvor. 

Rev. 4:9, glory and honour . . . . to him [God, or Christ], who 
liveth forever and ever, sg Tovs aiwvas THY aiover. 

Rev. 4: 10, they worshippe -d him [God, or Christ] who liveth 
forever and ever, &ig tovs aiavas TaY aiwvor. 

Rev. 7: 12, blessing and glory ....to our God for ever and 
EVEN, ELS TOUS AtMVAS THY aiwYOY. 

Rev. 10: 6, [the angel] sware by him who liveth forever and 
CVEr, ELL TOUS GIMVAS THY aiwroY. 

Rev. 15: 7, vials filled with the wrath of God, who liveth forev- 


4 . ie os of 
er and ever, &$ TOUS aiWYUS TWY aLwYwY. 


(6) The second class of texts under the present general head, 
are those which have reference to the happiness of the pious, espe- 
cially to their happiness in heaven or the future world. 
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Of this tenor are the following ; viz. 

John 6: 51, if any one eat of this bread, he shall live forever, 
ig 10v aimve’ i.e. he shall be happy always, without end. 

John 6: 58, the same expression, in the same sense. 

John 8: 51, if any one shall keep my word, he shall never see 
death, ov... . ¢é¢ tov ai@vas by which expression, the never-end- 
ing happiness of the righteous ts surely designated. 

John 8: 52, he shall never taste of death, ov... . e¢¢ roy atwve 
in the same sense as in the preceding example 

John 10: 28, they shall never perish, Ov. elo TOY atave’ 
where the endless happiness of the righteous is clearly asserted. 

John 11: 26, he that believeth in me shall never die, ov... . €¢¢ 
10v aiwva’ to the same purpose as the above example. 

2 Cor. 9:9, his righteousness abideth forever, sé tov atova 
i.e. his charitable benevolence shall be eternally rewarded. 

1 John 2: 17, he who doeth the will of God, shall abide forever, 
gig 10v «i@va’ i.e. he shall ever be secure and happy. 

Rev. 22: 5, they [the servants of God] shall reign forever and 
ever, £19 TOUS aimvas THY aiwrer’ i.e. shall occupy a station of ex- 
alted dignity and happiness forever 


(c) Another application of aéwy, in a sense that classes under 
our first general head, is, to designate a period unlimited, or with- 
out bounds, i.e. ever, and (with a negative) never. This is clear 
from the following examples ; viz 

Matt. 21: 19, let there be no fruit of thee forever, eg rov atwve. 
The words have respect to the fig tree which was cursed. That 
an un/imited i.e. endless period is here meant, seems very plain ; 
for it has respect to all future time. 

Mark 11: 14, the same words, in the same sense 

Mark 3: 29, whoever shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost, 
shall never have forgiveness, ovx . 
No. 4. a. Matt. 12: 32. 


» 


Luke 1: 33, he (Jesus) shall reign over the house of David for- 


. €t3 Tov atwva. Comp. under 


ever, &i¢ TOV aimvas. There may be some difference of opinion 
here, as to the class of meanings to which the phrase, e¢¢ LOVE ate 
vac, is to be assigned. The majority of interpreters give to it the 
sense of forever, and appeal to the nature of the Messiah’s kingdom, 
and also to the corresponding assertion in the latter part of v. 33, 
‘“of his kingdom there shall be no end, ovx....rédoc.” On the 
other hand, mterpreters who construe é¢ 10US atovac somewhat 
differently, appeal to 1 Cor. 15: 24—28, in order to shew that the 
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kingdom of the Messiah is to have an end, and that therefore the 
expression in question is to be regarded only as designating an in- 
definite period, a very long time. 'They add, too, that the passage 
in Luke plainly has a relation to the kingdoyn of Christ as Messiah ; 
a kingdom which must cease, of course, when the office of Messiah 
ceases, which will be after the general judgement, 1 Cor. 15: 24— 
28. The reasoning of the latter seems to be weighty; and I should 
feel bound to accede to it, unless it might be said, with propriety, 
that there is a spiritual kingdom, one purely of a moral kind and 
adapted to the heavenly world, that will continue after the appro- 
priate reign of Jesus as Messiah shall cease. This is certainly fa- 
voured by those passages in the New Testament, which ascribe end- 
less dominion and power to the Son of God in the same manner as 
to the Father; e. ¢. Rev. 5: 13. 11: 15. Heb. 1:8. Onthe whole 
I am rather inclined to class ¢¢¢ rove aimvag here, with those pas- 
sages which designate an unlimited period; particularly because 
of the ovx ....résog, which follows in the same verse. Yet | 
should not be very confident in maintaining this classification, for 
the reasons stated above. 

if f am correct, the passage might be classed under a above 

Luke 1: 55, [God] remembered mercy to Abraham and _ his seed 
forever, Eng atwvog; i.e. he always, ever has remembered, and 
ever will remember, mercy to Abraham and his seed ; he is unchangs 
ably and perpetually propitious to them. ‘This text might be re- 
ferred, also, to the class 6 above. 

John 4: 14, whoever shall drink of the water which I shall give 
him, shall never thirst, ov... . e¢¢ rov atwva; a full negative, and 
for a period plainly without any limitation. This also might be re- 
ferred to the class 6 above. 

John &: 35, the servant abideth not fore ver, ete TOV atwve, but 
the Son abideth forever, 3 tov atwva. Here an unlimited period, 
a time that has no bounds, is plainly designated. 

John 12: 34, we have heard out of the law, that Christ abideth 


> ‘ 7” my . 
forever, stg tov aiwva. ‘The passage expresses the opinions of the 


| 
Jews, in regard to the Messiah, who, they supposed, would be al- 
together exempt from death. Of course, aéwya here means, an un- 


limited, endless period. 
John 13: 8, thou shalt never wash my feet, OU... €i2 TOY ainve 
John 14: 16, that he [the Comforter] may abide with you forer- 
er, ic tov atwvea. Here always, i. e. constantly and for an unlim- 
ited time, is plainly the idea conveyed by 3 tov awe. 


1 Cor. 8: 13. I will never eat flesh. ov... . tC TOV aiw@ve 
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Heb. 1: 8, thy throne, O God, is forever and ever, #ig tov aiw- 
va tov aiwvos. The idea which this expresses, seems to be the 
same as that in Luke 1: 33 above; which see. It may be remark- 
ed here, in confirmation of what will be said by and by about the 
use of the singular and plural number, that «és tov aiove TOU aiw- 
vog differs not at all, in sense, from eg rove udwvas Tw awry. 

Heb. 5: 6, thou art a high priest forever, e¢3 tov aiwve’ i. e. for 
a period unlimited, undefined, a very long period ; forever, while 
the nature of things shall permit or require this office. 

Heb. 6: 20, Jesus . . . made high priest for ever, sig rov aiwva 
in the same sense as above. 

Ileb. 7: 17, thou art a priest forever, sig tov acwve’ in the same 
sense as before. 

Heb. 7: 21, the same expression, in the same sense. 

Heb. 7: 24, but he, because he remaineth [a priest] forever, ei: 
t0v aiovea’ in reference to the same subject as the three last exam- 
ples above. 

Heb. 7: 28, but the word of the oath... maketh the Son [high 
priest], who is exalted to a state of glory forever, eg L0v aiwva. 
This might be ranked under No. 1. 6; but I have chosen to arrange 
it here, in consequence of its intimate connection with the four pre- 
ceding texts. 

Heb. 13: 8, Jesus Christ the same yesterday, to day, and forever, 
ig tovg uiw@vas’ i.e. Jesus Christ invariably, always the same. 

2 John v. 2, [the truth] shall be with you always, eg TOV atwva. 

Rev. 11: 15, he [Christ] shall reign forever and ever, sig tovg 
atwvas tav atwyewrv. See on Luke 1: 33 above. 

Rev. 5: 12, to Him that sitteth on the throne, and to the Lams, 
be .... glory and power forever and ever, és TOUS @wVvas THY 


>? 
QtWUOY, 


Thus far, all the examples which have been cited, refer to FUTURE 
vime. But there is another small class of examples, in which eoy 
refers to PAST TIME, and which require a distinct head of enumera- 
tion. They are of a nature kindred with the various species of 
meaning already mentioned under No. 1. a. 6. c; and therefore I 
shall designate them here as belonging to No. 2, under the general 
arrangement. I observe, then, 

(2) That aiwy sometimes means, an indefinite or long period 
in time past, ancient days, times of old, long ago, always in time 
past, generations or ages long since. 


Of this tenor are the following passages ; viz 
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Luke 1: 70, as he [God] promised by the mouth of his holy pro- 
phets in ancient times, or of his holy prophets long ago, an aiwvos 

Acts 15: 18, Known unto God of old, an aiwvos, are all his 
works; i.e. God knew all his works from the most ancient times, 
or always in times past. 

I Cor. 2: 7, which God decreed long ago, or ages since, moo 
TOY aiwvey’ i. e. from eternity. 

Eph. 3: 9, the mystery hidden in God from ages, QO THY HiW~ 
voy’ i.e. hidden during all ages past, or always hidden during ages 
past. 

Eph. 3: 11, according to the purpose of ages, TOV awa’ 1. € 
according to the ancient or eternal purpose. 

Col. 1: 26, the mystery hidden from ages, aNO THY GiwrYoY in 
the same sense as Eph. 3: 9 above. 

Under this head also should be classed John 9: 32, never was it 
heard, 2x rou aiwvog ovx yxovon, that one opened the eyes of 
him that was born blind; i. e. during all ages past, or from the most 


ancient time, such a thing has not been heard of. 


The cases which I shall next rank under No. 3, may not appear 
at first view, to be very nearly related to those already exhibited 
But the experienced interpreter will easily perceive, that there is in 
them a tacit reference to the idea of age, period of time, seculum ; 
and also, that this has particular reference to quantity of time as a 
whole, and may relate either to a past, or a future age. In accord- 
ance with this, then, we may say, 

(3) That aéwy occasionally means, age in the sense of dispensa 
tion, viz. age (Jewish), age (Christian). 

In this case, it is obviously employed as we employ the word 
age in English, when we speak of the patriarchal age, the antedilu- 
vian age, etc. Of this meaning may be found the following exam- 
ples ; viz. 

1 Cor. 10: 11, on whom the ends of the age (ages) have come, 
tov eave i.e. who live at the close of the Jewish age or dispensa- 
tion. 

Eph. 2: 7, that he might shew in the ages to come, év roi aiwot 
TOG éneoyourvorg, the exceeding riches of his grace. This may be 
construed of the [gospel] ages; or it it may be taken in the general 
sense of secula. ‘The former is, perhaps, consonant with New 
Testament usage ; but the latter is the more probable sense. 

Heb. 6: 5, who have tasted the good promise of God, and the 
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powers of the age to come, uédiovrog aiavos’ i.e. of the miraculous 
powers bestowed under the gospel dispensation. 

These are all the examples which occur, that require to be rank- 
ed under this head ; and of these, Eph. 2: 7 might be ranked under 
another category, and considered merely as an example of the clas- 
sical sense of atwy, viz. seculum, aevum, age simply considered. 

It will be perceived, that most of the meanings of eéwy under 
the preceding heads, are in accordance with those which the word 
not unfrequently has in the Greek classic writers. In this respect, 
however, the New Testament usage differs from the classical one, 
viz. in that ado, in the New Testament, most usually means, an 
indefinite, unlimited period of time; whereas in the Classics, the 
sense of aevum, seculum, age, generation (in re spect to time), ap- 


pears to be its more usual meaning. 


I come now to a secondary and peculiar use of the word in ques- 
tion ; one altogether different from any thing in the Greek classics, 
and derived, as it would seem, entirely from the Hebrew usage of the 
word bis, which the Seventy have translated so uniformly by atwy 

In the ancient Hebrew Scriptures, the word bis properly 
means, eternity; as I shall have occasion by and by to shew. Like 
aiwy also, it is frequently applied to designate an indefinite period 
of time, which is spoken of in reference to a great variety of objects, 
and with shades of difference, like those which have been named 
in regard to the use of aéwy. But the sense of world, the present 
world and the future world, (when connected with mm this and 
ar that which is to come), is one which does not appear ever to 
have been attached to nbs, by the most ancient Hebrew writers: 
nor is it found in the Hebrew Scriptures, unless it be in Ecc. 3 
11, which is so doubtful, and so much disputed, that no philological 
conclusions can be safely deduced from it 

In the later Hebrew, however, (i. e. the Talmudic and Rabbin- 
ic), the word nb4y is employed, in innumerable instances, in the 
sense of world; and this, either pre sent world, or Suture world 
From this usage in the later Hebrew, (yet not so late but that it 
preceded the time when the New Testament was written), it comes, 
that aiwy, in the New Testament, is not unfrequently employed in 
a similar manner. 

No one, who is at all acquainted with the multitude of Hebrew 
meanings attached to Greek words, both in the Septuagint and in 
the New Testament, will feel any surprise at this, or hesitate a mo- 
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ment about admitting the possibility or the reality of it. Hence wé 


. >? 
may assign to ay, 


(4) The meaning, world; also present world, and future world, 
when such qualifying words are joined with it, as -i.ew that it refers 
to the one or the other. 


(a) It is sometimes employed to denote the present world and 
future world, with special reference to time or duration, i.e. the 
period of their existence, or of one’s existence in them. Of this 
character is the word in question in the following passages; viz. 

Matt. 12: 32, [the man who has uttered blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost], shall not be forgiven, neither ‘x this world, nor in that 
which is to come, oUrée &1 rovrTw tO aiwvt, OUre év tH) ueddovTE 
[aéeve]; i.e. he shall not be forgiven during his continuance in 
the present world, nor in that which is to come; an affirmation 
plainly added by way of intensity, in order to strengthen the decla- 
ration, ovx ag eOnoer ce uvie, fi ro iveness shall not be exten led to hi 
which immediately precedes. 

Mark 10: 30, [the man who has forsaken all, that he might fol- 
low Christ], shall receive a hundred fold in the present time, év tw 
naLow rovrm, and eternal life in the world to come, év r00 aieve an) 
EOZOMEVOD. Here amy is used for world, with special reference to 
the period of its duration; as is plain from its being placed in anti- 
thesis with xaLoM TOUT. This might be translated age, and rank- 
, like that of Eph. 2: 7. 
Luke L&8: 30, the same words, in the same sense. 


« 


ed under No. 3, but with a classical sense 


On the whole, all the instances here, under a, might be render- 
ed in the same way, and make a sense well fitted for the passages 
in which they stand. If any one prefers this method, I shall not ob- 
ject against it. ‘Thus construed, all these texts 


2: 7, must be considered as examples of the more common classi- 


’ 


with that of Eph 
cal sense of aéwr. 

(b) Aiciy is sometimes employed to denote the world with all its 
cares, or business, or temptations, or allurements to sin. Just so we 
often employ it in the English language. A man of the we rldjisa 
man devoted to the cares or pleasures of the world. Inalike sense, 
the later Hebrew p>4> was often employed. 

The examples of such a sense are as follows ; viz. 

Matt. 13: 22, the cares of this world, tov aiwvos TOUTOR 
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choke the word; i.e. worldly business, occupation, engagements, 
stifle the impressions which religious truth had made. 

Mark 4: 19, the same expression, in the same sense. 

Luke 16: 8, the children of this world, rod aiwvog rovrov, are 
wiser in their generation, etc. 

Luke 20: 34, the children of this world, rov aiavog tovrou, 
marry, etc. ; 1. e. worldly men, men devoted to worldly pursuits, ete. 

Rom. 12: 2, be not conformed to this world, rw aiwve tour’ 
i. e. to the sinful pursuits and pleasures of this world. 

1 Cor. 1: 20, where is the disputer of this world, tot aiavog 
rourou' i.e. the worldly disputer, one who disputes after the man- 
ner of men of the world. 

1 Cor. 2: 6, but not the wisdom of this world, rov aiavos T0U- 
tov, i. e. not the wisdom of worldly men; nor of the princes of this 
world, tov aimvog tovrov, i.e. of worldly-minded princes. 

1 Cor. 2: 8, which none of the princes of this world knew, rov 
aiwvos touvtou’ i.e. which no worldly-minded princes knew. 

2 Cor. 4:4, whom the god of this world, tov aimvog toutrov, 
hath blinded ; i.e. whom Satan, who reigns in worldly men, hath 
blinded. 

Gal. 1: 4, that he might select us from the present evil world, 
&% TOU EVEGTWTOS aimVOs movnoou. 

2 Tim. 4: 10, Demas hath forsaken us, having loved the pre- 
sent world, tov vuv aiova. 

Tit. 2: 12, let us live soberly and righteously and godly, in the 
present world, 2v 1@ vuv aiove where the antithesis shews, that the 
world of temptation and trial is meant. 


(c) From the preceding use of aéwy it comes, that the word is 
sometimes employed simply to denote the world itself, as an object, 
or as an actual existence, i.e. simply mundus, xdouog; and this, 
either present or future. Of this, the following seem to be evident 
examples ; viz. 

Matt. 13: 40, so shall it be in the end of this world, éy a Ouv- 
téheig TOU aiwvos Tovtov ; i.e. when the final consummation of all 
things shall take place, and the world comes to an end or is de- 
stroyed. 

Matt. 13: 49, the same words, in the same sense. 

Matt. 24: 3, what shall be the sign of thy coming, and of the 
end of the world? rig auvredsiag tov ai@vosg, which (as the phrase 
was used here by the disciples) seems probably to mean, end of the 
world in a sense like that of the two preceding instances. 
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Matt. 28: 20, I am with you always, unto the end of the world; 
a clear case of the same meaning with the preceding words, as 
maGuUS Tas Hueoaus, always, plainly shews. 

In Matthew, it appears that the usage of afwy, almost through- 
out, (in passages where the reading is not doubtful), is in accord- 
ance with the /ater usage of the Hebrew in respect to the word 
nb4sy. What influence this may have on the critical questions, 
Whether Matthew wrote his Gospel in Hebrew? and of course, 
Whether the present Greek is only a translation? I cannot stop 
here to inquire ; but critical readers will not fail to note the circum- 
stance, to which I have now adverted. 

Luke 20: 35, they who are counted worthy to obtain that world, 
TOU aiwmvog éxsivov ; viz. the future world, in distinction from 
aiwvosg toutov in the preceding verse, or in opposition to it. 

1 Cor. 3: 18, if any man thinketh to be wise among you, in this 
world, év rt aiom rovrm. In the next verse, xoouog is put for 
aiwv. Thisexample might, perhaps, be referred to No. 4. 6; and be 
taken in this sense, viz. if any worldly-minded man among you, etc. 

Eph. 1: 21, above every name... . in this world, and in that 
which is to come, év rH aicve rovtH, aha xat év rw [ai@ve] med- 
Aovte. This, some may suppose, might be put under No. 4. a; but 
it does not appear, that a special relation to time is here designated 

1 Tim. 1: 17, now to the king of the world (worlds), tov aiw- 
voy’ i.e. the king of the earth, or, the king of the universe. So 
in the Old Testament, Ps. 47:7, God is king of all the earth. 
Zech. 14:9, the Lord shall be king over all the earth; and so, in 
innumerable places, God is styled king, king of Israel, etc. That 
the plural number (a/wywy) is here employed, makes no difference 
in the signification ; as appears from Heb. 1: 2. 11:3. The same 
usage is extended to many other words, e. g. 7>wW72 tabernacle and 
n 22079 tabernacles, x God and n7>N God, b? sea and D%73* seas, 
ovourdg heaven and ovvavol heavens, oa8Batov sabbath and oa- 
Bura sabbaths, etc.; which, (although I have translated some of 
them in the singular and some in the plural), are indiscriminately 
employed in both numbers, by the sacred writers. _4iwvwy, then, 
may mean here, as in Heb. 1: 2. 11: 3, world; or in all these ca 
ses it may be rendered worlds, if any one should prefer this. But 
I am not aware, that the Hebrews applied the words D>‘» and 
aiwy, to designate any of the planets except the earth. If so, then 
the plural number here is to be rendered in conformity with the us- 
age above intimated; just as yyy ¢erra and miZ IN terrae, DD47 
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mundus and m573>59 mundi, are promiscuously used, not unfrequent- 
ly, in one and the same sense. 

The objection to construing aéovwy here as meaning ages, is, 
that the idea of eternity or immortality, (which would thus be desig- 
nated by it), is expressed by the very next word which follows, viz. 
ag@aore, incorruptible, imperishable, immortal. 

1 Tim. 6: 17, charge them that are rich, in the present world, 
év tm viv aiwve. Without any violence, this might be referred 
also t» the class b, which precedes the present head. 

Heb. 1: 2, by whom also he made the world (worlds), rovg afa- 
vag. See on 1 Tim. 1: 17 above, in regard to the use of the plural 
here. 

Heb. 11, 3, by faith we perceive, that the world (worlds, rovg 
ainvas), was created by the word of God. See as above. 

Nearly all of the above instances, are very clear and striking ex- 
amples of the purely Hebraistic sense of the word a@iwy, as some- 
times employed by the writers of the New Testament. 

To the meanings above specified, I now subjoin one which is 
peculiar, and one, I may add, which is of so doubtful a nature, that 
no philolozical conclusions can be safely deduced from it. 


(5) As 335, in Hebrew, means generation of men, considered 
either as to the time in which they live, or as to the persons themselves, 
SO uiwy, in one case, seems, like this word, to have the meaning of 
generation, i. e. race, progeny, a class of men in existence. 

Of this peculiar meaning, the following appears to be an exam- 
ple ; viz. 

Eph. 2: 2, in which [trespasses] ye walked, in accordance with 
the generation of this world, xara tov aiava tov xOOmoV TOUTOU 
i. e. according to the course pursued by men of this world. The 
idea is heightened by the writer’s adding immediately, ‘“‘ According 
to the prince of the dominion of the air;” i.e. in accordance with 
the designs of Satan, who, being supposed by the Jews to dwell in 
the air, was called the prince of the air. 

One is almost tempted, here, to adopt the translation of Aeon, 
as an evil spirit presiding over the wicked world, and called, in the 
next clause, the prince of the dominion of the air. But the uncer- 
tainty whether the Gnostic philosophy had yet introduced its specu- 
lations about Aeons (4i@reg) ; and particularly, whether this term, 
in such a sense, was known to any of the writers of the New Tes- 
tament ; seems to forbid such a rendering of aiwva here. I can- 
not help thinking, that it 1s safer to build on the analogy which the 
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Hebrew 453 affords, and which makes a sense apposite to the sub- 
ject. 


(6) Under a distinct head, also, I will now arrange, (for the sake 
of completing my view of uéwy), the cases which have reference to 
the punishment of the wicked. 

I do not expect the reader to pronounce judgement on this part 
of the subject here. I have made the present arrangement only for 
convenience’ sake ; not designing either to anticipate a judgement 
in regard to the meaning of azo in this connection, or to forestall 
the opinion of the reader. His judgement may be suspended, for 
the present, on this class of texts; and he may regard them here 
simply as a record of facts, i. e. of expressions actually occurring in 
the New Testament. 

2 Pet. 2: 17, to whom [to transgressors] is reserved the blackness 
of darkness forever, ig aiova. 

Jude v. 13, for whom [for the wicked] the blackness of darkness 
is reserved forever, #ig tov aiwva. 

Rev. 14: 11, the smoke of their torment, [the torment of those 
who worship the beast], shall ascend up forever and ever, sig aimvas 
alw var. 

Rev. 19: 8, and the smoke of her, [of Babylon the mother of 
abominations], ascendeth up forever and ever, &(3 tovS aiwvag THY 
alwvery. 

Rev. 20: 10, and they, [the devil, the beast, and the false pro- 
phet], shall be tormented continually, forever and ever, sig rovg ai- 


VAS TWY aiwWYor, 


These are all the instances of aéwy which are found in the New 
Testament, where the genuineness of the text is unquestionable. 
All the cases of a questionable nature I have purposely omitted 
They cannot be built upon with safety ; and dispute about the gen- 
uineness of any particular texts, would be quite foreign to my pre- 
sent design. I therefore omit the instances of aéoy, in Matt. 6: 13. 
Rev. 5: 14, which are decidedly rejected by Dr. Knapp as spurious ; 
and also the instances in Acts 3: 21. Eph. 1: 12. 1 Pet. 1: 23, 
which are considered and marked by him as dubious. 


The result of the preceding investigation, (excepting the cases 
of doubtful readings), is as follows ; viz. 

The whole number of instances in which the word amy is em- 
ployed, amounts to 95 
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Of these, 16 are used in the ascriptions of praise, glory, honour, 
blessing, etc. to God and Christ; and in regard to these, there can 
be no rational doubt, that acwy designates a period unlimited, nev- 
er-ending. 

Equally certain is the same meaning, in the 5 cases in which it is 
applied to God, or to Christ, who liveth forever. 

In 4 cases, it is employed in designating the dominion of Christ ; 
viz. Luke 1: 33. Heb. 1: 8. Rev. 5: 13, and Rev. 11: 15. But the 
meaning here may be called in question. See on Luke 1:33 above, 
p. 416. As to Rev. 5: 13, I have rendered the word xoarog, pow- 
er, Hebrew 7»; but as ¥> appears in a few cases to mean praise, 
honour, some may insist on that sense being given to xgatog here. 
If they should do so, this will not alter the meaning of the awy 
which follows, because it stands connected with the glory given to 
God, as well as to Christ, and therefore, it plainly means a time un- 
limited. The text in Rev. 11: 15, seems to ascribe dominion to 
Christ, in the same sense as Luke 1:33. Heb. 1:8; and it may there- 
fore be questioned by some, whether eternal dominion be here meant. 

In one case, | Pet. 1: 25, it is said of the word of God, that it 
abideth forever ; which plainly means, that it will always be accom- 
plished, or always remain stable, certain. 

In 9 cases, it is applied to the future happiness of the saints. 

In 18 cases, it designates the sense of ever, (with a negative) 
never, always, without end, etc.; and in a great majority of these 
eases, it is applied to something which Christ is, or does. 

In 7 cases, it is applied to designate an indefinite period in ages 
past, ages long ago, very ancient times. 

In 3 cases, it is applied to designate age in the sense of dispen- 
sation, either Christian or Jewish. But one of these is susceptible 
of another interpretation. 

In 3 cases, it seems to designate the world either present or fu- 
ture, considered with special reference to a period of duration, i. e. 
with the adsignification of continuance. 

In 12 cases, it designates the world, as the scene or place of 
cares, trials, enticements to sin, etc. 

In 11 cases, it seems to designate, more simply, the world present 
or future, considered merely as a place of residence for men, as an 
object of real existence, etc. 

In one case, Eph. 2: 2, it seems to be equivalent to the Hebrew 
word 557, and to designate the idea of generation, homines secult 
hujus, genus hominum. 

In 5 cases, it is applied to the subject of future punishment 
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In comparing these cases together, it appears that those which 
have a simple respect to time, i. e. to time future, are employed in 
the sense of unlimited time, indefinite time, ever, always, forever, 
etc. Of this number are 49, besides the Jive cases which relate to 
future punishment, and the four which relate to the Messiah’s king- 
dom. 

Only seven cases of aiwy have relation to time past; and these 
designate either a period from eternity, or ages long ago, very an- 
cient times. 

The four cases which relate to the dominion of Christ, may be 
understood variously, by different interpreters who disagree about 
his nature or his dominion. The passages are noted above. At 
least, these cases must designate a future indefinite period. 

All the other cases of aww (of which there are 30), may be 
classed under the general signification of the Hebrew word n>i>, 
(as employed in the Talmudic and Rabbinic Hebrew), viz. world 
in some sense or other, either present or future, Jewish or Christian. 
Of these, there are four shades of meaning, viz. world, in reference 
to the period of time which it comprises, of which there are 3 ca- 
ses; or world, in reference to its cares, pleasures, enticements, etc., 
of which there are 12 cases, or world as a place of abode, an 
existing, real object etc., of which there are 11 cases; or, finally 
world, Jewish or Christian, i.e. dispensation, of which there are 
3 cases. I leave Eph. 2: 2, out of the account here, as the instance 
is so peculiar. 


We come then, by virtue of this examination, to the conclusion, 
that whenever aéwy is employed for the purpose merely of designa- 
ting future time, as a period of duration, it designates an indefinite 
unlimited time in all cases ; (those of future punishment being, for 
the present, excepted). In nearly all, it designates a period in the 
most absolute and extensive sense unlimited; as in the 49 cases men- 
tioned above, independently of those which have relation to future 
punishment, and those which relate to the Messiah’s kingdom. 

The use of aéwy in order to designate past time, is seldom in 
the New Testament, as the above examples shew ; there being on- 
ly seven cases in the whole. Of these, siz relate clearly to an inde- 
Jinite, unlimited period in ages past, i. e. they signify eternity a par- 
te ante, as the older theological writers were wont to call it. Of 
this tenor most clearly are Acts 15: 18. 1 Cor. 2:7. Eph. 3: 9. 3: 
11. Col. 1: 26. See above, under signification No.2. In one case 
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only, «éwy means long ago, in ancient times simply, viz. in Luke 1: 
80; in one case, with the negative ovx, John 9; 32, it means never. 

We have, then, at least 55 instances in the New Testament, 
in which a/wy certainly means, an unlimited period of duration eith- 
er future or past, ever, ahoays ; omitting the cases in which it res- 
pects future punishment, and those which have regard to the domin- 
ion of the Messiah. If these be included, we have 64 cases, 
(out of the whole 94 which occur), in which «fw» means unlimited 
period, boundless duration. 

Unless we except Luke 1: 70, (which however can hardly be ex- 
cepted, it being a clear case of employing aéwy in a manner desig- 
nating an indefinite kind of period), there is no case in which acwyv 
is employed in order to designate simply a definite, limited period, 
in all the New Testament: I mean, there is no case of this nature, 
where «éov is employed with the intention of conveying the simple 
idea of duration, or time during which any thing shall continue to 
exist or to be done. The New Testament writers employ yAcxia 
and yevee, to designate simply the age or period of men’s lives. In 
no case is e/wy employed by them simply in this sense ; or at most, 
we can except only Eph. 2: 7. 

It is clear then, that whenever e«éwyv simply marks time in the 
New Testament, it marks indefinite, unlimited time, and such only. 
In some very few cases, there are circumstances accompanying the 
use of it, which shew that eternity, in the absolute and simple sense 
of the word, cannot be intended. But an overwhelming majority 
of cases designate eternity a parte post, (as the technical expression 
is), i.e. a future period without any limits or bounds. 

In regard to the other sense of ay, (i.e. its meaning when it 
is not primarily designed to mark éime), it is plainly derived, as has 
been shewn above (p. 420 seq.), from the later Hebrew bi iz, in the 
sense of world; and it is employed merely to designate tlus, with the 
adsignifications of continuance, or of cares, business, pleasures, etc.; 
or else to designate world simply as a place of residence, action, 
etc.; or world Christian or Jewish. All these meanings are obvi- 
ously foreign to the question about future punishment; with the ex- 
ception of those, however, which speak of the future world, the 
world to come, as the abode of sinners in their state of retribution. 
Of these, more hereafter. 

We are now prepared to advance to the investigation of the 
second word in question, Viz. 
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* 
2. Aiwytos. 


This is plainly a derivate of aéwy, according to the common laws 
of the Greek language. ‘The question of course will now come up, 
Whether atwvioyg the adjective, corresponds in meaning throughout 
with udov the substantive ? 

The classical sense of this word, as given by Passow, is long-con- 
tinued, everlasting, eternal; all, of course, designating an indefinite, 
unlimited period, and agreeing with the meaning of aiwy, in all 
those cases which have a simple relation to time. 

The ancient Hebrew has no corresponding adjective here ; but 
it employs the noun pois n the place of one, as is usual, in a mul- 
titude of cases, with this ancient language. But the later T'almudic 
and Rabbinic Hebrew employs an adjective formed from D>4z, (just 
as the Greek aéwrzog is derived from aiwyr), in the sense of perpetu- 
us, eternus, sempiternus, perpetual, eternal, everlasting. The ad- 
jective is 22 . It is somewhat remarkable, also, that although 
only the later Hebrew employs the wore n>iy in the sense of world, 
as above described, yet this same Hebrew, which alone employs the 
adjective "7549 , never uses it in the sense of worldly etc., but only 
in the sense of eternal, everlasting. 

We shall see that in this respect, also, the Greek adjective, 
alaveos, corresponds in the New Testament, almost uniformly with 
the Hebrew adjective "79259 ; and that all the uses of aé@viog cor- 
respond with the first class of significations which aéwy bears, and 
not with the Hebrew-Greek meaning of it. 

We come now to the usage of the word, as exhibited in the New 
Testament. 


(1) It signifies perpetual, never-ending, eternal. 

(a) It is so employed, in regard to the happiness of the right: 
eous. 

Matt. 19: 16, what good thing shall I do, that I may inherit efer- 
nal life, Swrv ateveov. 

Matt. 19: 29, whoever shall forsake houses, or brethren . . . . for 
my sake, shall receive .. . . eternal life, (wmv aiwveior. 

Matt. 25: 46, but the righteous [shall go away] into everlasting 
life, Sanv utoveov. 

Mark 10: 17, the same as Matt. 19: 16 above. 

Mark 10: 30, the same as Matt. 19: 29 above. 

Luke 10: 25, like the case in Matt. 19: 16 above 
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Luke 16: 9, that when ye fail [die], ye may be received into 
eternal mansions, ei¢ ras aiwviovs oxnvas’ i.e. into eternal abodes 
of happiness, comp. John 14: 2. 

Luke 18: 18, the same as Matt. 19: 16 above. 

Luke 18: 30, the same as Matt. 19: 29 above. 

John 3: 15, he that believeth on him [Christ], .... shall have 
eternal life, Swyv aiwveov. 

John 3: 16, that whosoever believeth on him [Christ], . . . 
should have eternal life, Gary aiaveov. 

John 3: 36, he who believeth on the Son, hath eternal life, Sw- 
nv aaveor. 

John 4: 14, it shall be in him a well of water, springing up to 
eternal life, eis Swnv aiwviov. 

John 4: 36, he shall gather fruit to eternal life, sig wry aiw- 
veov. 

John 5: 24, he who believeth on him that sent me, hath eternal 
life, Suny aiwveor. 

John 5: 39, by them ye think ye have. eternal life, fwnv aiwrior. 

John 6: 27, labour for the meat which endureth to eternal life, 
ig Cwny aiwnor. 

John 6: 40, he who believeth on him [Christ], shall have eternal 
life, Cwnyv atwreor. 

John 6: 47, he who believeth on me [Christ], hath eternal life, 
Swny aiwveor. 

John 6: 54, he who drinketh my blood hath eternal life, {wv 
aiwveov. 

John 6: 68, thou hast the words of eternal life, Cwn¢ aiwviov. 

John 10: 28, I give eternal life to them, Cwny aivveor. 

John 12: 25, he who hateth his present life, shall preserve it [his 
soul] for eternal life, et¢ Cay aiaveor. 

John 12: 50, I know that his commandment is eternal life, fo 
aiwvios i.e. the keeping of his commandment leads to eternal hap- 
pimess. 

John 17: 2, that he [Jesus] might give to them [his disciples] 
eternal life, Cwnv aieveov. 

John 17: 3, this is eternal life, wx aiwveos. 

Acts 13: 46, ye have judged yourselves to be unworthy of eter- 
nal life, wn¢ aiwviov. 

Acts 13: 48, and as many believed as were ordained to eternal 
life, stg Conv aiwveor. 

Rom. 2: 7, to them....who seek for glory... . [God will 
give] eternal life, Sony aioiviov.. 
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Rom. 5: 21, so shall grace reign . . . . unto eternal life, sig Cw 
aLoveor. 

Rom. 6: 22, ye have the end [of obedience], eternal life, wy 
aioveov. 

Rom. 6: 23, the gift of God is eternal life, wm aiwvvos. 

2 Cor. 4: 17, a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory, 
aiwveov Bagos doéne. 

Gal. 6: 8, he who soweth to the spirit, shall of the spirit reap 
life everlasting, fwny aiwveor. 

2 Thess. 2: 16, God . . . . who hath loved us and given us eter- 
nal consolation, aimviov napaxAnouy. 

1 Tim. 1: 16, an example for those who should believe in him 
unto eternal life, sig Swnv aiadveov. 

1 Tim. 6: 12, lay hold on eternal life, 17¢ aiwviou Same. 

2 Tim. 2: 10, with eternal glory, wera do&ns aiwviov. 

Tit. 1: 1, in hope of eternal life, (ang atwviov. 

Tit. 3: 7, that we might be heirs, according to the hope of eter- 
nal life, wns aiwviov. 

Heb. 5: 9, he became the author of eternal salvation, owrnoias 
atovion. 

Heb. 9: 12, he obtained eternal redemption for us, aiwviov Av- 
TOWOLY, 

Heb. 9: 15, that they who are chosen might receive the eternal 
inheritance, rng aiwviov xAnoovomias. 

1 Pet. 5: 10, God . . . . who called us unto his eternal glory, «is 
thy aiwviov avrou dokav. 

2 Pet. 1: 11, an entrance into the eternal kingdom, sig tv aiw- 
viov Pactreiav. 

1 John 2: 25, he hath promised to us eternal life, wry aiwvtor. 

1 John 3: 15, no murderer hath eternal life, fwnv aiwvvov. 

1 John 5: 11, God hath given to us eternal life, Swnv aiwwov. 
1 John 5: 13, those who believe have eternal life, Swnv aiwvior. 
1 John 5: 20, the same is the true God and eternal life, 4 Swn 
aiwyveos. 

Jude v. 21, expecting the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, unto 
eternal life, sig Suny acwviov. 


(b) The next class of cases are those, which have respect to God 
or his glory. 
Rom. 16: 26, according to the commandment of the eternal God, 


TOU aiwviou Peo. 
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1 Tim. 6: 16, to whom [to God] be honour and everlasting praise, 
nouros aiwveov, Here xoatog=t>. 


(c) There are a few solitary, miscellaneous cases, which I shall 
arrange under one head. 

2 Cor. 4: 18, the things which are not seen, are eternal, aiwvie 

2 Cor. 5: 1, we have a habitation not made with hands, eternal, 
eiwveor, in the heavens. This might be arranged under a. 

In Heb. 9: 14, it is applied to the Spirit, (either of Christ, or of 
God) ; who by an eternal Spirit offered up himself, etc., dca nvev- 
MATOS aiwvior. 

Heb. 13: 20, the blood of an everlasting covenant, diadyxng at 
wviou’ i.e. of a covenant never to be changed or abrogated. 

1 John 1: 2, we declare unto you the eternal life, Cwnv aiwveor’ 
viz. Jesus the author of eternal life. 

Rev. 14: 6, an angel . . . having the everlasting gospel, evayyéh- 
tov a@vior. 

In Philemon v. 15, eéovcoy is used adverbially, in the sense of 
forever, always. 


(2) In three cases, the word aiwytog seems to bear a sense kin- 
dred to that of aéwv under No. 2 above, viz. ancient, long since, 
very early, remote. 

The following are the examples of this sort, viz. 

Rom. 16: 25, the revelation of the mystery, which was kept in 
silence in ancient ages, yoovoes aiwviow’ i.e. during al] preceding 
ages, or always hitherto, from eternity. 

2 Tim. 1: 9, according to his own purpose, and the grace given 
us, through Jesus Christ, before the ancient ages, 100 yoo wv aiw- 
view’ i.e. before the primitive ages, which means, before the world 
began, from eternity. Thus in John 17: 5, the glory which I had 
with thee, before the world was, obviously means, from eternity. So 
our English version, in 2 Tim. 1: 9, before the world began, 100 
yoovwr aiwviov, which they have repeated in Tit. 1: 2, where the 
Greek expression is the same as here. 

Tit. 1: 2, eternal life, which God, who cannot lie, promised be- 
fore the ancient ages, 100 Zoovey aiwriev evidently in the same 
sense as the phrase above. 

These are all the instances in the New Testament, which have 
relation to past time ; and these, it is very evident, have an intimate 
connection with the use of aéwy in No. 2 above 


There remain, 
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(3) The instances where aéwyzog is used, with relation to future 
punishment ; viz. 

Matt. 18: 8, it is better for thee to enter into life lame or maim- 
ed, than having two hands to be cast into eternal fire, eig ro nie 
10 alaveov. 

Matt. 25: 41, depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, 
ig TO MUO TO a@iovioY. 

Matt. 25: 46, these shall go away into everlasting punishment, 
ig KOAMOLY GiwrtoY, [but the righteous into everlasting life, sig Cw- 
qv aiwveov. | 

Mark 3: 29, whoever shall utter blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit, shall never obtain forgiveness, but be obnoxious to eternal 
condemnation, aiwviov xoioews. 

2 Thess. 1: 9, who shall be punished with everlasting destruction 
from the presence of the Lord, die Poor aiuveov. 

Heb. 6: 2, not again imparting elementary instruction with re- 
spect to repentance , . . and efernal judgement, i. e. eternal condem- 
nation or punishment, atwyiov xoioeme. 

Jude v. 6, suffering the punishment of eternal fire, xvg0¢ eio- 
viov. 

I leave these cases without remark for the present, reserving my 
conclusions, until I have made some additional remarks. 


It appears from the above representation, that there are 66 ca- 
ses in which a@wyt0¢ is employed in the New Testament. Of these, 
51 are used in relation to the happiness of the righteous ; 2, in re- 
lation to God, or to his glory ; 6 are of a miscellaneous nature, but 
the mean. ig of aéwvsog in them all is quite clear; and 7 relate to 
the subject of future punishment. 

In regard to all the cases of afwvtog, which have a relation to 
future time, it is quite plain and certain, that they designate an end- 
less period, an unlimited duration. I except, of course, for the pre- 
sent, those 7 cases which have respect to future punishment: But 
in regard to the rest, if they kave not the meaning which has just 
been stated, then the Scriptures do not decide that God is eternal, 
nor that the happiness of the righteous is withoutend; nor that his 
covenant of grace will always remain; a conclusion which would 
forever blast the hopes of Christians, and shroud in more than mid- 
night darkness all the glories of the gospel. 


The above are all the instances in which awyiog is employed 
in the New Testament ; with the exception of 1 Tim. 6: 19, where 
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the reading cannot be satisfactorily defended. I purposely avoid all 
readings of this nature, in the present investigation. 

In seeking for all the examples of aéw» and aéaveog, in the New 
Testament, I have used the Concordance of Schmidt, which, hav- 
ing been published before the critical investigations of the Greek 
were made, may possibly contain some two or three instances less 
of these words, than are to be found in the Greek text of Dr. Knapp, 
which is the one that I have used. If it should prove to be so; or, 
that I have overlooked some one instance, in such a minute and pro- 
tracted examination ; it will not have any effect on the reasoning or 
state of evidence at large, in regard to the subject before us. I 
trust, moreover, that it will not be imputed to any design on my part. 


The reader has now before him, a full view of the manner in 
which the sacred writers of the New Testament employ the words 
aiwy and aiwyiog. We might next proceed, therefore, to draw some 
conclusion, by comparing the whole together, and in this way shew- 
ing in what sense the sacred writers probably applied these words to 
the future punishment of the wicked. But I must beg the reader 
to delay a while longer, in order that we may obtain a fuller view 
of facts relating tu the usage of these same words by the Septuagint 
translators, and of the corresponding Hebrew word t>4y. I shall be 
as brief as possible here; not considering it necessary to produce 
more than a few citations, as examples in proof of what may be stat- 
ed. The direct evidence I have fully stated; the indirect, I may 
be indulged the liberty of producing in a briefer and more summary 
way. I come then, 


IIT. To inquire, What are the meanings of 0>59 in the Hebrew of 
the Old Testament ?—and, What are the significations of uiwv and 
aiwvos, in the Septuagint ? 


(1) The meaning of the Hebrew pb4y. 

This is, (a) Even*ty, unlimited duration. 

So Gesenius, ir. tue recent edition (the third) of his Hebrew Lex- 
icon, “ 5b43, eternity ;” which is the only definition that he gives. 
He goes on, however, to say, that “‘the expression in Hebrew, as 
among us in common life, is often used in an inaccurate manner, 
i.e. when merely a very long space of time is denoted.” Of this, 
more in the sequel. 

I would remark here, for the sake of brevity, that the words in 
the quotations which follow, that are printed in Italic, correspond to 
the Hebrew word 54», in some one of its forms. After this ex- 
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planation I shall not repeat the Hebrew word, but only quote the 
English. 

Gen. 9: 16, that I may remember the everlasting covenant. 

Gen. 17: 7, I will establish my covenant . . . . for an everlasting 
covenant. 

Gen. 17: 13, my covenant shall be . . . an everlasting covenant. 
The same in Gen. 17: 19. 

Gen. 21: 33, Abraham... . called on the name of Jehovah, the 
everlasting God. 

Deut. 33: 27, the eternal God is thy refuge. 

Ps. 90: 2, from everlasting to everlasting, thou art God. 

Ps. 103: 17, the mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to ever- 
lasting. 

Ps. 112: 6, the righteous shall be in everlasting remembrance. 

Prov. 10: 25, the righteous is an everlasting foundation. 

Is. 35: 10, the ransomed of the Lord shall return and come to 
Zion, with songs and everlasting joy upon their heads. 

Is. 40: 28, the everlasting God. 

Is. 51: 11, the redeemed of the Lord shall return . . . . and ever- 
lasting joy shall be upon their head. 

Is. 56: 5, I will give them an everlasting name, that shall not be 
cut off. 

Is. 60: 19, Jehovah shall be thine everlasting light. The same 
again, in 60: 20. 

Is. 61: 7, everlasting joy shall be to them. 

Is. 63: 12, to make himself an everlasting name. 

Jer. 10: 10, the living God [is] an everlasting king. 

Jer. 31: 3, I have loved thee with an everlasting love. 

Dan. 12: 2, some [shall awake] to everlasting life; and some, 
to shame and everlasting contempt. 

These are only a small proportion of the cases which might ea- 
sily be produced ; but these are enough to shew what meaning D>4» 
usually bears, in the Hebrew Scriptures. ; 

As a confirmation of this, I will add a few cases where the phrase 
D>iy ty, DD4y> etc. are employed, which correspond to éi¢ tov ai- 
Ova, tS aiava, tig tous aiwvas, etc., in the Septuagint and in the 
New Testament. 

Ex. 14: 13, ye shall see them [the Egyptians], no more forever 

Deut. 12: 28, that it may be well with thee, and thy children af- 
ter thee forever. 

1 Sam. 20: 15, thou shalt not cut off thy kindness from my house 
forever. 
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2 Sam. 8: 28, we are guiltless .. . . forever. 

Ps. 89: 4, thy seed will I establish forever. 

Ps. 131: 3, let Israel hope in the Lord forever. 

Ps. 156 exhibits 26 instances, where the same sense is certain in 
them all. 

Under the form D>4y> (ecg a:mve) alone, in the sense of forever, 
Taylor, in his Hebrew Concordance, has arranged some 175 instan- 
ces. If we add to these, all the various forms of B>1p , to which 
the meaning, forever, always, time unlimited, or without end, is 
clearly to be attributed, several hundreds more must be added to the 
175 cases. It is impossible to doubt, in regard to the uswal mean- 
ing of the word D>4>, in the Hebrew Scriptures. 

But then, as Gesenius remarks, it is sometimes applied, (as in 
common life), to things which endure for a long time, for an indefi- 
nite period. So it is applied to the Jewish priesthood ; to the Mosa- 
ic ordinances ; to the possession of the land of Canaan ; to the hills 
and mountains ; to the earth; to the time of service to be rendered 
by a slave; and to some other things of a like nature. But all the 
instances of such a nature, taken collectively, amount to a very 
small proportion of the whole, and can in no way be looked upon 
as any thing more than a kind of exception to predominant, plain, 
certain usage. 

In our own language, (where eternal and everlasting surely de- 
signate a period without end), we often employ the same words to 
designate that which seems to have no end, or the end of which is 
not defined or seen. 'Thus we say, everlasting talker, perpetual 
scourge, eternal vexation, endless trouble, everlasting disquiet, etc. ; 
all employed, in common parlance, for that which endures a great 
while, or for an indefinite period, or which is without intermission. 
Yet who supposes, that on this account the words everlasting, eter- 
nal, perpetual, endless, are not, with the strictest propriety, applied 
to time which has no bounds, or in other words, to eternity ? 

Thus much then for the Hebrew word D>4>, when it relates to 
future time. It is very clear, that when Gesenius defines it, Ewig- 
keit [eternity], he rightly defines it. ‘This is its sense, in an over- 
whelming predominance of examples. All the meanings derived 
from this, are only exceptions, and amount to mere examples of 
catachrestic usage, i.e. usage which is uncommon, or aside from the 
strict sense of the word. Such is the usage in all languages, with 
regard to more or less of important words. 

In respect to D549, as applied to designate time past, it has the 
same shades of meaning with the Greek aéwy, aiwyeos, as explained 
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in pp. 418. 432 above. This usage is not very frequent, when 
compared with the designation of time future. Still, there are, in 
the whole, a considerable number of instances; enough clearly to 
exhibit the usus loquendi in this respect. Any one may easily find 
them, by consulting his Concordance. A number of these I will 
here subjoin, to illustrate the usage in question. 

Is. 63: 9, 11. Job 22: 15. Ps. 143: 3. Prov. 23: 10. Is. 42: 14 
Mic. 5: 2. Prov. 22: 28. Jer. 18: 15. Ezek. 36: 2. 26: 20. Ps. 93: 
2. 108: 17. 77: &. 

From what has been exhibited in regard to n>iy, it is plain, 
that it corresponds throughout with the Greek atwy and aidrvios of 
the New Testament, when employed in their primary sense, viz. as 
having reference to time, either future or past. Of this agreement, 
we shall soon have occasion to take further notice. 

But in regard to the secondary class of meanings which aioy 
bears in the New Testament, viz. that of world with the various 
adsignifications noticed above ; there is no case in the Old Test- 
ament Hebrew in which p>4> bears this sense, if we except Ecc. 3: 
11 which is too doubtful to build upon. Putting, therefore, this 
class of meanings out of the account, (all of which are deduced from 
the meaning affixed to nb*y, after the Old Testament Scriptures 
were completed, i.e. by the later Hebrews), the coincidence be 
tween ado and D>» is very striking ; so much so, that nothing can 
be more evident, than that the one corresponds with the other in 
most cases throughout, and each reflects light upon the other. He 
who thoroughly understands the use of nb4y, is better prepared to 
understand the meanings of afwyv; and he who has a complete 
knowledge of the use of aéwy, is well qualified to understand the use 
of nbiy : 

One point only of difference worthy of remark, do I find. This 
is, that it so happens in regard to the use of aiwv in the New Tes- 
tament, that it is applied, in no case, to designate simply a period 
of time which has definite limitations; I mean such limitations as 
from the nature of the case must be regarded as definite, and as known 
to be so. For example; in the Old Testament, D542 is applied to 
the Jewish ordinances, priesthood, and kingly succession; to the 
hills, mountains, and world; to the possession of the land of Ca- 
naan, etc. But in the New Testament, no instances of a use so 
catachrestic as this occur. An indefinite, unlimited period, is the 
basis of all the significations of aéwyv and aiwviog there, wherever 
they have a simple reference to time. At most, we can only ex- 
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cept some few cases, where the reference is to past, and not to fu- 
ture time. 

The distinctive trait of usage in the New Testament which has 
now been pointed out, deserves consideration, and ought to have 
its proper weight, in determining the signification of the words in 
question, by the usus loquendi of the New Testament writers. 

We come next, 


(2) To the use of aio and aiwytos, in the Septuagint. 

If I have counted rightly, aéwy, in some of its forms, is employ- 
ed in the Septuagint version of the Old Testament 308 times ; all 
as translations of D>4y , in some one of its forms. Of these, 184 in- 
stances correspond to DE4z> in the Hebrew; and 71, to D>4z 59, 
its equivalent. In almost the whole of these instances in which 
alo is employed, the signification of time unlimited, a period with- 
out end, is, beyond all reasonable question, absolutely certain ; just 
as it is with respect to the Hebrew words, to which aéwy corres- 
ponds. In the great number of instances, in which aéwyv is employ- 
ed in the Septuagint, some cases occur of its catachrestic use ; pre- 
cisely in the same manner as of the Hebrew word p>4y , which has 
already been noted above, p. 436. In short, the most unpractised 
observer as to the phenomena of language, cannot help remarking 
that aéoy is, throughout the Old Testament, the word correspond- 
ing to D>5y, which the Seventy have almost uniformly appro- 
priated to this purpose. Nothing can be clearer, than that they con- 
sidered it as the equivalent of D>iy. So much is this actually the 
case, that I have been able to find only about 20 cases, in the whole, 
where the word aéay is employed by them, unless it be as the trans- 
lation o n>4s. Most of these cases, also, plainly relate to expres- 
sions in Hebrew, which are equivalent to DD4y, viz. such as M¥z>, 
52, ‘72 “Iv, and 4z>. The few other cases which exist, plainly 
result from a reading in the text of the Septuagint translators, dif- 
ferent from that in our present Hebrew Bibles. 

In regard to @ éwveog, I find 92 instances, in which the Sep- 
tuagint has employed it. In six of these, it corresponds to other 
words than 055» ; in all the rest, to some form of this word. 

In respect to the meaning of aéwyzos, it is perfectly obvious that 
the great body of the cases in which it is employed, will admit of no 
other meaning than that of eternal, everlasting. But there are a 
few cases, in which the catachrestic use of it must be admitted. 
Thus, the mountains, the Levitical statutes, priesthood, rites, cov- 
enant, also landmarks, waste-places, etc. are called adwyvou, precise- 
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ly in the same manner as D>5y is sometimes applied in the Old Tes- 
tament, and corresponding throughout with it. The word aiwvLos, 
therefore, is, in the Septuagint, less strictly applied to indefinite 
time, an unlimited period, than it is in the New Testament. Just 
the same is the case with aay, as we have already seen. 

I refrain from pursuing my inquiries through the Apocryphal 
books ; from which a great copiousness of examples might also be 
adduced, to confirm the views which have already been given of the 
meaning of aiwy and uéwviog. It is quite superfluous to pursue the 
investigation any further. We have critical materials enough be- 
fore us to make up a decision, if such materials can ever avail for 
this purpose. 


We have now surveyed the use of the words aiwy and aiwyog 
in the whole latitude of their Scriptural use; and we come, at the 
close, with all the views before us-which this investigation and dis- 
cussion have afforded, to see if we can form a satisfactory judgement 
as to the meaning of the words in question, when applied to desig- 
nate the period of future punishment. 

Let us first lay aside all those various meanings of aéwy and 
a’oveog, which cannot have any direct bearing on the great question 
before us. Of this class, plainly, are all those, in which aéwy has 
the secondary meaning of world; some few peculiar ones only ex- 
cepted, which I shall hereafter notice. 

Of the same class, too, are all those meanings of aiwy and aéw- 
voc, which have relation to time past. 

It is plain, moreover, that inasmuch as future punishment must 
belong to future time, so aiwy, when connected with the designa- 
tion of such punishment, must, (if the laws of universal analogy in 
philology and exegesis are to be observed), have a like meaning 
with that which it has, when applied to other things belonging to a 
future world, and which are yet to take place. 

In all the cases where glory and praise are ascribed to God for- 
ever, or forever and ever, it will not be credited that the saered 
writers mean to declare, that this will take place for only a definite 
period of time, or, for certain ages only. It will not be doubted, 
that when God is called eternal, aiwriog ; or when the things of the 
heavenly world are said to be so; that ez.saity in the proper sense 
of the word is meant. 

I trust it will not be questioned, in regard to the 9 cases, where 
aiwy is applied to the happiness of the righteous in another world ; 
and the 51 cases, where a/wycog is applied to the same; that a 
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happiness without limits, without end, is intended to be designated. 
For all these cases, which I shall not repeat here, I must refer the 
reader to pp. 415. 429 above, where he will see them produced at 
full length. 

Can it be reasonably doubted, then, that the 15 cases in which a- 
wy is applied to the future punishment of the wicked, and the 7 cases 
in which aéoyeog is applied to the same subject, have a meaning like 
that of the preceding cases? The time designated in both is fu- 
ture; the world is future. The intention of the writers seems very 
apparently to have been similar in both cases. ‘The invariable laws 
of interpretation, therefore, would seem to demand a like exegesis. 

Let us for a moment, examine this last position. 

I take it to be a rule in construing all antithetic forms of ex- 
pression, that where you can perceive the force of one side of the 
antithesis, you do of course come to a knowledge of the force of the 
other side. If life eternal is promised on one side, and death eter- 
nal is threatened on the other and opposite one, is it not to be sup- 
posed, that the word eternal which qualifies death, is a word of equal 
force and import with the word eternal which qualifies life? In no 
other case could a doubt be raised, with regard to such a principle. 
I venture to say that the exception here, (if such an one must he 
made), is without any parallel in the just principles of interpretation. 

If then the words aéwv and awyeog are applied 60 times (which 


is the fact) in the New Testament, to designate the continuance of 


the future happiness of the righteous; and some 12 times to desig- 
nate the continuance of the future misery of the wicked ; by what 
principles of interpreting language does it become possible for us, 
to avoid the conclusion that aéwy and aeviog have the same sense 
in both cases ? 

Will it be said, that we must appeal to arguments here deduced 
from the light of nature, in order to determine the probable mean- 
ing of etm and aiovioc, when connected with the future punish- 
ment of the wicked? But how can we dothis? The light of na- 
ture at best, as we have before seen, merely renders it probable, 
in some degree, that the soul may always exist. Does it—can it— 
determine, then, what is to be its condition ; and how long this is to 
continue? It is impossible. Or if we insist still on what the light 
of nature can do, then let us go to those who enjoyed it, and see 
how they decided in relation to the question before us. Did not the 
Greeks and Romans hold to the eternity of future punishments? 
Notoriously they did. And could we, with such light merely as 


thev had, come to an opposite conclusion ? 
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But if the declaration of the Scriptures is to be our guide, in re- 
gard to our creed on this point; and if we are to ask simply what 
the Bible declares, and not, what in our view it ought to declare; 
then must this great question, like every other one in revealed theol- 
ogy, be ultimately settled by an appeal to the nature, power, and 
laws of language. Such an appeal I have endeavoured to make ; 
and the result is what I have expressed above. 

It does most plainly and indubitably follow, that if the Scriptures 
have not asserted the endless punishment of the wicked, neither 
have they asserted the endless happiness of the righteous, nor the 
endless glory and existence of the Godhead. The one is equally 
certain with the other. Both are laid in the same balance. They 
must be tried by the same tests. And if we give up the one, we 
must, in order to be consistent, give up the other also. 

But if the eternity of God’s glory, attributes, and existence ; if 
the eternity of future happiness ; is to be given up, as revealed doc- 
trine : on what basis is this doctrine to be placed? How are we 
entitled any longer to receive it as true, and to hold fast to it as cer- 
tain ? 

Tell me not of the light of nature here. I must believe, (I trust 
there are very many others who will feel constrained with me to be- 
lieve), that the cospen has brought life and immortality to light, 
and that no mere “‘ son of nature” “ hath seen God at any time ;” 
*‘ but that the only-begotten, who is in the bosom of the Father, he 
hath revealed him.” Believing this—fully believing this—I must 
feel, that the criticism which would decide against the endless pun- 
ishment of the wicked, must also, to be consistent, blast my hopes 
of eternal life, and cover the glories of the Godhead with everlasting 
darkness. 

I feel constrained, moreover, to ask here, If aéaiy and aimpeog 
do not signify eternity and eternal, in the Greek language of the 
Septuagint and New Testament, then what terms has this language 
to express such an idea? Will any one venture to say, that the sa- 
cred writers had no such idea as eternity and eternal? If he will, 
I do not think him worthy of refutation. But if it be admitted, that 
the idea in question was familiar to them, then by what terms could 
they express it in the Greek language, so appropriate as those which 
have now been examined ? 

I admit that a Greek could convey the idea of eternity and eter- 
nal, in a variety of ways, by different modes of expression ; just as 
we can in English, or as a Hebrew could in his language. It is 
true, moreover, that the New Testament writers, and the Septua- 
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gint, have conveyed the ideas in question, occasionally, by the use 
of other words, and by peculiar phrases. But after all, the essence 
of the difficulty remains. The question is substantially unanswered 
by these considerations. It cannot be shewn, that any words are so 
appropriate to the object named, as the words aéuy and aiwwios. 

Still clearer if possible is it, that the proper word in Hebrew 
for eternity, is D>49; to which, in so many hundred instances, aéoy 
and aéwyeos clearly correspond. 

Must not every philologist and every serious inquirer feel, then, 
that conjecture is out of question, in regard to determining such a case 
as that before us? The meaning of such words is not to be guessed 
at ; but to be made out by analogy, and by a regular, impartial ap- 
plication of the laws of language. 

I admit the awful nature of the conclusion, that the punishment 
of a future world is to have no end. Ido most fully admit, that it 
is indeed “a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God.” 
But what if I should doubt or deny it? Can this have any influ- 
ence on that eternal Judge, who will pronounce my final sentence ? 
None. Can my denial of what he has said, or my refusal to explain 
it in analogy with all his other declarations relative to things of the 
future world, or my efforts to fritter away the meaning of his de- 
clarations—can all this avail me, when I stand an unembodied, nak- 
ed, helpless spirit before his searching eye, and the tribunal of his 


almighty power? O the dreadful thought! What if I deceive my- 
yo? 


self, and cry out, “‘ peace! peace!” while my God saith, “‘ There is 
no peace to the wicked?” Will this repeal his law, alter its mean- 
ing, or frustrate its penalty? It is indeed a fearful hazard, for men 
to cast themselves for safety on such a desperate wreck as this ! 

If there be any relief for the dark prospects of the wicked as to 
the future, it must come only from this source, viz. that the Bible 
has disclosed some method of future relief; some encouragement 
that future reformation and penitence will restore the lost favour of 
God. But alas! where is this to be found? On this subject of un- 
speakable and everlasting moment, of tremendous interest, there is 
not one assertion—one word even—in all the book of God, which, 
when construed by the usual laws of language, can afford a gleam 
of hope. Where is another state of probation described? What 
are the means of grace to be enjoyed in H/ell? Is it the preaching 
of the gospel? Is it the influence of the Spirit of God? Who 
preaches, in the bottomless pit ; or how shall the Spirit of God dwell 
with blasphemers and reprobates ? 

Will misery of itself make men penitent® And this, in a world 
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from which the means of grace are excluded? All, all makes 
against such a supposition. There is not a sentence in the Scrip- 
tures which asserts it, or even gives any countenance to it. All the 
warnings and exhortations which the Scriptures contain, go upon 
the ground of men’s present state of trial being their final and deci- 
sive one. It is impossible to believe rationally, that men of such be- 
nevolence as were the writers of the holy Scriptures, should not have 
told us something about a future probation and acceptance, if these 
were known to them. If they have not told us of these, then, it is 
because they did not believe in them, they did not know any thing 
of them. And if they did not, how can we venture to believe that 
we have any knowledge of them ? 

On this point, I acknowledge my convictions are strong. I 
have long searched, with anxious solicitude, for a text in the Bible 
which would even seem to favour the idea of a future probation. | 
cannot find it. If others have been more successful in their re- 
searches, let them shew us the proof of it. When this shall be done, 
in accordance with the simple laws of interpretation, and without 
the application of a priori theology to the Bible, then I promise to 
renounce my feelings and views, in regard to the whole subject be- 
fore me. 

Until then, I must hold to the endless punishment of the wicked, 
or give up the endless happiness of the righteous. And if the hope 
of this must be abandoned, then may we well ask, what the gospel 
has revealed that is worth our knowing; or of what value is the ex- 


istence which the Creator has given us ? 


I take it for granted, that all my readers will understand, that the 
evidence in respect to future punishment, derived from the use of 
aioy and aimveos, is only a pert—a moderate part—of what the 
Scriptures contain relative to this subject. My design, in the pre- 
sent inquiry, was not to present at large the subject of future pun- 
ishment. ‘To produce aii the arguments, and examine ail the ob- 


jections, would require a book instead of a short essay ; and years of 


study, instead of a few days. 

Whether I shall go on in the critical examination of other im- 
portant Scriptural words, relative to the punishment of the wicked, 
in a manner resembling that above, must depend on the reception 
with which the present effort may meet, and on circumstances over 
which I can of myself have no effectual control. 


Thus have I endeavotred to present, as briefly as my plan would 
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permit, the result of a philological and exegetical examination of the 
words giwyv and aiwveos, as employed by the writers of the New 
Testament. I may have performed a work superfluous for some of 
the readers of the Spirit of the Pilgrims; who perhaps have elsewhere 
found what has better satisfied their minds, than that which has now 
been laid before them. But if there be any critical and hermeneu- 
tical essay of this nature, which goes the full length of the subject, 
it is unknown to me ; and I have merely followed my own plan in 
the above researches, and made all my investigations, without the 
aid of any lexicons or commentators. My reason for this has not 
been, an aim to be original ; much less, a disregard to the opinions 
of others. It has been simply this, viz. a desire not to embarrass 
my mind with any previous opinions or views. I wished to form 
my conclusion merely from the word of God, investigated with dili- 
gence and care, and in a manner as unembarrassed as it was _possi- 
ble for me to adopt, in my circumstances. 

The result seems to me to be plain, and philologically and exe- 
getically certain. It is this; either the declarations of the Scrip- 
tures do not establish the facts, that God and his glory and praise 
and happiness are endless ; nor that the happiness of the righteous 
in a future world, is endless; or else they establish the fact, that the 
punishment of the wicked is endless. ‘The whole stand or fall to- 
gether. ‘There can, from the very nature of antithesis, be no room 
for rational doubt here, in what manner we should interpret the de- 
clarations of the sacred writers. We must either admit the endless 
misery of hell, or give up the endless happiness of heaven 


As a kind of supplement to the above investigation, and for the 
sake of communicating a fuller view of the words in question than 
most of my readers may readily find, I must beg the liberty of ad- 
ding, by way of Appendix, a few strictures on the manner in which 
Lexicographers and others have treated aéwy and awwos. It is 
high time that these words were accurately understood, and handled 
in a manner truly philological. If what I have said, or may say, 
will contribute toward the accomplishment of so important an object; 
or, at least, excite others to do what needs to be done ;_ my labour 
will not be im vain. Such of my readers as pursue the critical study 
of the Scriptures, will probably not be uninterested in the remarks 
which follow. Others may omit the reading of them, should they 
find them to be destitute of special interest to their own minds. 


In regard to the Lexicons, I shall be brief. [I perceive, on an 
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examination of Schleusner, that my arrangement differs in some res- 
pects from his. I will not delay here for the purpose of controvert- 
ing his arrangement, but only to make a few remarks on some parts 
of it. I must leave the rest to the judgement of every reader, who 
will take the pains to examine this author. 

The first meaning which he gives to aiwy, is, a definite and 
long time, i.e. a long continued, but still a definite period of time. 
Under this head he arranges Matt. 21: 19, which is the case of the 
fig-tree that was cursed. The Saviour is represented by the evan- 
gelists as saying, ‘ Let there be no more fruit from thee ¢/¢ tov atw- 
va, forever ;’ which surely does not imply, that the time would come 
to an end in which this tree would be barren, or after which it 
would again bear fruit. In other words, definite time is clearly not 
marked here. 

Again, he puts John 8: 35 under the same head ; ‘ the servant 
does not abide in the house forever,’ ov... . é(¢ Tov aiwva, but the 
Son abideth forever, ig tov aiwve. Can this mean, in either case, 
a definite period of time ? 

His second head is, life of man, age of man, or time during 
which he lives. 

As an example of this, he appeals to Matt. 12:32; ‘ They shall 
not obtain forgiveness, neither in this world, év rovrw to aiwve’ 
which he renders, neither in this life, i.e. in this age of man. But 
on this ground, what does «/wy mean in the antithesis, viz., ovre éy 
tm wéAhovte [aiwve], nor in the life to come? If a definite period 
is simply meant in the first part of this antithesis, what is the defin- 
ite period of the life to come? In other words, When will it cease ? 
This incongruity is avoided, when the sense of world is given to 
aiwy in each case. Both expressions together then make out an 
intensive affirmation, equivalent to never, never. 

Schleusner also appeals to Matt. 28: 20, in confirmation of the 
sense which he here gives to aiwv ‘Lo I am with you always, 
even to the end of the world,’ fm¢ r7¢ ouvtédeiag tov aiwvos’ (in 
which however, he has omitted to insert always, maoas tag nuéoas). 
This he construes as meaning simply, ‘ I am with you to the end of 
your lives ;’ thus making the whole promise attach only to the apos- 
tles. I cannot persuade myself that this was the meaning of Christ, 
or the only tenor of this promise. 

He then arranges the meaning of aiwy under, (3) Men of any 
age. (4) External things of the present life, riches, pleasures, ete 
(5) Method of living, genius of the age, manners of the age. (6) Vi- 
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cious men of any age. After all these, comes the meaning on which 
the whole of them turned, viz. (7) World, universe. He comes on- 
ly in No. 9, to the meaning of eternity, unlimited period. 

How incongruous this arrangement is with the meaning of the 
word aiwy as used in the New Testament or the Old, must be ap- 
parent from the preceding exhibitions of this word which have been 
made. How loose and indefinite some of the meanings here given 
are ; and how far deflected from the original significations of aw» 
and aiwviog, even in the Old Testament ; must be very apparent 
even to an unpractised observer. Indeed, it is plain that the He- 
brew usage of 049, as distinguished into the ancient and modern, 
did not once occur to Schleusner, in its proper form; and of course, 
he has failed to do justice to the corresponding ado. 

On the whole, I must consider the article «éwy, in his Lexicon, 
as one of the most unfortunate specimens of imperfect lexicography, 
which now and then occur in this venerable, and (in general) truly 
valuable writer. 

The Lexicon of Wahl, in regard to this word as well as very 
many others, affords a far better specimen of skill, neatness, and ac- 
curacy of arrangement. Wahl has arranged thus ; (1) Time, unlim- 
tted duration, aevum. (2) The universe, mundus. (3) An age, 
period of the world ; under which he arranges, (a) The present age, 
i.e. the Jewish age or period antecedent to the Messiah. Under 
this head he arranges the following senses, viz. (1) Simply, age. 
(2) Age, with the accessory idea of vitiosity, imbecility, etc. (b) The 
future age, i.e. the reign of the Messiah, a period of happiness, lib- 
erty, piety, etc. 

This is indeed a great amendment of Schleusner’s mistaken, un- 
philological, and (I had almost said) unaccountable arrangement. 
But this exhibits some important mistakes, which, (unless I am 
greatly in error), are adapted to mislead the student of the original 
Scriptures, who places too much confidence in lexicographal guides 

Under No. 2, he arranges the signification, universe, mundus. 
Thad myself, before I gave ths and aéwy an extended and mi- 
nute investigation, been a customed to suppose, that adwvreg in 
1 Tim. 1: 17. Heb. 1: 2. 11: 3, must mean the universe ; particu- 
larly, because the plural number is here employed. It was doubt- 
less on the like account, that Wahl also gave to aiwvsec the same 
signification. But a minute inquiry into the grounds of such a ren- 
dering, has convinced me of my own mistake ; and of course, that 
Wahl is also in an error. 

In recurring back to the ancient Hebrew usage of p>ix, I ob- 
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serve that there is no apparent difference between the use of the 
plura! number, and the singular, in order to designate time. Se 
1 Kings 8: 13, a settled place ....to abide in for ever, nati. 
See also, for the like examples, 2 Chron. 6: 2. Ps. 61:5(4). Ps 
77: 6 (5), where nvQ>i> has the sense of ancient times. Ps. 145: 
13, (everlasting). Is. 26: 4. 45:17. Dan. 9: 24. Is. 51:9, (an- 
cient). Ecc. 1: 10. (id.) Ps. 77: 8 (for ever). Is. 45: 17, "ad5y, 
“x, ages of perpetuity, for ever and ever. 

These instances make it clear, that the plural is used in the 
same sense as the singular, or, at least, without any assignable dif- 
ference of meaning. If there be any difference at all, it must con- 
sist merely in this, viz. that the plural number is a somewhat more 
intensive form of expression than the singular. But although this 
is often the case, in Hebrew, yet in the present case, the nature of 
the several instances, where the singular and plural are used, being 
compared and well considered, it will be plainly seen, that there is 
no ground for making any assignable difference of meaning between 
the different numbers. 

In just the same way, the Seventy have employed aiwy. 
Sometimes they have rendered the plural of D>49, by the singular 
aiwv, e.g. Dan. 5: 10, let the king reign zva>s> (Chaldee), ei¢ rov 
aiave. So Is. 47:17, they shall not be ashamed 4p ‘S49 49, 
Septuagint Zw¢ rov aiwvog éte. In the same verse, p> iy is trans- 
lated by aéwyov. In like manner Is. 51:9, Dvya>4y nds is ren- 
dered yevea aimvog. So Ps. 90: 8, 132>y, our secret [sins], plural 
number ; but the Seventy, reading it aa72by, have rendered it 0 aiey 
nuov, Ps. 89:8. By a like mistake in reading, they have again 
rendered ps>‘y, little children, in Job 19: 18, by eg rov aiwva, 
because they read it pais. 

On the other hand, the Seventy have used the plural of afwy, 
in order to translate the singular of some words which are equiva- 
lent to Db49; e.g. BYP in Ps. 55: 20, is rendered 190 ray aiwroy 
by the Septuagint, Ps. 54: 19. 

So also, the plural form of n>i > is often used, in the Hebrew, as 
equivalent to the singular, i.e. as having the same meaning; e. g. 
I K. 8: 13.. 2 Chron. 6: 2. Ps. 61: 5. 77:6. Dan. 2:4 (Chaldee). 
3: 9. 6: 22, and so frequently. 

I have only to add, that a comparison of usage in the New Tes- 
tament, will lead to the same result with regard to aéwy. 

So far then as it respects the designation of time, the singular 
and plural of acwy answer the same purpose. But is this the case, 
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in regard to the use of aiwy in the secondary and later sense of 
p>iy, viz. that of world, etc. ? 

If we go back to Hebrew usage, we shall find no example in it 
to justify the use of the plural number in the sense of worlds ; i. e. 
in such a sense as astronomy has taught us of the present day to em- 
ploy this a word. In the old Hebrew, yx means earth; but 
the plural mix-8 , means Jands only in the sense of countries, not in 
the sense of oho The other appellation for world is 53m , which 
is employed only in poetry. This has no plural. 

When the Hebrew wanted to designate the heavenly bodies, he 
said, host of heaven, D°7207 NIX; or D°355, stars ; or sun, moon, 
and stars; or D772W heave nS, simply. There is no intimation in 
the Scriptures, as I can find, that there is more than one world. 

Hence, I must take aioveo in 1 Tim. 1: 17. Heb. 1: 2. 11: 3, 
to mean world simply, i.e. our world, this earth. And if it be ask- 
ed, Whether the Scriptures do not ascribe any thing more than the 
creation of our world to the Son of God? the answer is given in 
Heb. 1: 10,‘ Thou, Lord, didst lay the foundations of the earth, 
and the heavens are the work of thy hands.’ The same sentiment 
also may be found in Col. 1: 16. Eph. 3: 9. John 1: 3, and in other 
passages. 

That the plural and singular of nouns are often employed in the 
same manner, and to designate one and the same thing, no tyro in 
sacred philology can fail to know. For example, in Hebrew ; 
J2072 dwelling, oD dwelling; >x God, a-m>x God; 0? sea, 
Dy" sea; N27 wisdom, nina wisdom; 309 the upright, nw 
the upright ; 93> the wicked, Down the wicked ; pian the abyss, 
nian im the ri So in Hebrew Greek : : ou? Barov the sabbath, 
oufBara the same ; ovyavog the heavens, ovgavoi the same, etc. 

There is nothing at all peculiar, then, in using aéwveg in the 
same sense as aio, or in employing either of them indifferently, to 
designate the idea of world in the singular number. 

I should not have said thus much on the error in the Lexicons 
with regard to the plural of this word, had I not seen much reason- 
ing about the meaning of ages of ages (aiwves aiwvey), that is 
built on a supposed distinction of meaning between the singular 
and plural number. Many writers would seem to ask, ‘ What can 
ages of ages mean, unless age (aiwy) is a definite, limited period ? 
Of course, must not ages of ages, afier all, be only a series of lim- 
ited periods, and finally have a termination ?’ 

The answer to this is not difficult. In regard to the plural num- 
ber aves, it imports of itself no more than the singular. In re- 
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gard to the form of expression ages of ages, or age of ages, or age 
of age, (for all these are indifferently employed), it is a mere inten- 
sive form of expression, and nothing more nor less. What are ser- 
vant of servants, lord of lords, holy of holies, heaven of heavens, 
etc., but cntensive forms of expression? And if any one should ask, 
Whether any thing can be added to the ideaof eternity, of unlimited 
duration? in order to shew that there is an incongruity in employ- 
ing awy, in the expressions now before us, with an unlimited sense ; 
I would reply by asking, Whether forever in English does not mean 
eternity, unlimited duration? If so, then how can we add to it? 
Yet we do say, forever and ever ; that is, we do use an intensive ex- 
pression, in order to designate with emphasis the idea of a never-end- 
ing period of time. Could not the Hebrew, then, say 432 pbisd ; 
and the Greek, ¢ rov¢ aiwvas tay acwrwy, in the very same sense, 
and for the very same purpose, as we say forever and ever ? 


He could ; he did: and all criticisms on these phrases, which 


, 
would deduce any thing more from them than intensiveness of ex- 
pression, is built on an imaginary basis, not on one which has its 
support in the usus loquendi of either the Greek, Hebrew, or Eng- 
lish language. 

There is another mistake, (as it seems to me), in Wahl’s article 
on aiwyv. He has, throughout, made present world etc., and world 
to come etc., mean, the age preceding the Messiah, and the age af- 
ter his advent. In doing this, he has appealed to the Jewish usage 
of this world, and the world to come, nym D>iy and Nam D>4y. But 
this appeal is very far from sustaining him. The Rabbinical Jews 
divided this world into the lower world, i. e. the proper earth with all 
that it contains ; the middle world, i. e. the region of the air, includ- 
ing the heavenly bodies; and the supreme or upper world, i. e. the 
world of angels, etc. 

In regard to world to come or future world, some held it to be 
the new world, which would arise after the destruction of the pre- 
sent ; others, (and this I take to be the general usage), held it to be 
the world of souls, i. e. the future world in the same sense in which 
we now use this phrase in English; some only, (Buxtorf merely says 
quidam), regarded it as meaning, the days or age of the Messiah. 
Could any one justly expect such a train of deduction from this, as 
appears in the Lexicon of Wahl ? 

Of all the numerous cases, which he arranges under the head of 
age before and after the Messiah, not more than three will stand the 
test of investigation ; viz. 1 Cor. 10: 11. Eph. 2: 7. Heb. 6:5. Of 
these, Eph. 2: 7 is by no means necessarily arranged under the head 
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in question, as it may easily be understood simply of ages to come, 
and more probably should be so understood. 

As to the other cases, where the present aio and the aiwy to 
come, are expressed or implied, I take nothing to be more certain, 
than that the arrangement of Wahl is fundamentally erroneous. It 
is not only without any basis in predominant Jewish usage ; but it 
would force on the text of the New Testament a sense strange 
enough in some cases, and unnecessary in all. 

When our Saviour, in the parable of the sower, says, ‘ The cares 
of this world ;’ is there any special relation here to the age which 
preceded the Messiah? Was there, then, to be no world in the 
sense here plainly meant, after the Messiah had come? Rather, 
does not the whole parable represent all the occurrencies to which 
it alludes, as taking place under the gospel-dispensation? Yet this 
world, if we may credit Wahl, was now no more, inasmuch as the 
world to come had already begun. 

Let any one now examine Mark 4: 19. Luke 20: 34. Rom. 12: 
2. 1Cor. 1: 20. 2:6. 2:8. 2Cor. 4:4. Gal. 1:4. 2 Tim. 4: 10. 
Tit. 2: 12. Matt. 13: 49, 49. 28: 20, and see what these texts can 
possibly have to do exclusively with the age that preceded the Mes- 
siah. And yet, if Wahl be in the right, they all fall under this class, 
having a relation more or less distinct to such an age. 

How easy to be misled, when we fall upon theory that looks at- 
tractive! Wahl fell upon the above theory, in Bertholdt’s Christol- 
ogia Judacorum etc. p. 38 seq., and thought it would solve many ap- 
parent difficulties about aéwy in the New Testament. But the the- 
ory itself, like many other things in that undigested and hasty book, 
needs much more confirmation than has been given to it, before it 
can be so extensively applied as Wahl has applied it. 

The remarks which I have just made, on the meaning assigned 
by Wahl to present and future a‘ov, will apply, in all respects, to 
the article on this same word in the Lexicon of Brettschneider ; 
who, under the same guide (Bertholdt), has fallen into the same er- 
rors. 

Had he and Wahl simply read, with attention, the article bbiy 
in Buxtorf’s immortal Hebrew, Rabbinic, and Chaldaic Lexicon, they 
might have avoided such a mistake. This Coryphaeus of all Rab- 
binical investigators, has given no occasion that any attentive and 
intelligent reader should be misled. 

But it is time to retreat from the examination of Lexicons. 
Enough has been said, I trust, to put the student on his guard 
against implicitly following the authority of dictionaries ; especially, 
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on an important article like the present, and when the whole of the 
evidence is not laid before him. 


I must beg leave, in closing, to make a few remarks on a sin- 
gular criticism upon the word aéw»eog, which I have rezently met 
with in one of the Journals of the day. 

The writer proposes to render aiwyco¢, spiritual. His reason 
is, that Aeons (_4imveg) were counted as incorporeal, i. e. spiritual, 
beings; and therefore aiwyioc, may mean Aconic, i.e. spiritual. 
In accordance with this, he construes the various passages which 
exhibit aéwveog, and which have a relation to future punishment. 

This criticism has, at least, the merit of novelty. At all events, 
it is novel to me, inasmuch as I never met with it in any writer be- 
fore ; nor did it once ever occur to my mind, as a probable or possi- 
ble meaning of aiwros. But then, the author of it might very just- 
ly say, ‘ This is no good argument against the probability of the crit- 
icism ; much less against the possibility of it; and a better ground 
than this may very properly be insisted on, for rejecting it.’ 

I cannot deny the reasonableness of this; and I therefore, out 
of respect to one who appears to be seriously inquiring after Scrip- 
tural truth, would sufgest the following grounds, why I must re- 
ject the exegesis which he has proffered. 

1. The question remains to be settled, whether the Gnostic sys- 
tem, (the one from which the imagination of Acons sprung), had an 
existence, or at any rate, was known in the western parts of Asia, 
before the propagation of the gospel, or even at that period. Who- 
ever has read Tittmann, de Vestigiis Gnosticorum in Nov. Test 
frustra quaesitis, will have vehement doubts, as I must think, in re- 
gard to the point in question; more vehement still, whether the 
New Testament exhibits any certain-marks, that the writers of it 
had an acquaintance with the Aconic system. 

The Aeons were, (if we may credit the statement of the Gnos- 
tics who believed in their existence), beings of both good and bad 
characters, i.e. there were some of each, belonging to the different 
classes. ‘They were regarded as secondary or derived divinities, 
#zoi devregor. There were spiritual beings above them, and be- 
low them. Why then should Aconic, be chosen to designate spir- 
itual, any more than an adjective borrowed from the God above 
them, or the sub-divinities below them ? 

But how dubious, too, must such an adjective be! The major- 
ity of the Aeons were apostate ones. Aeonic, then, would be about 
the same as diabolic, in regard to its meaning. Suppose now, I 
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should assert, that diabolic means spiritual, because the devil is a 
spiritual being ; would this be a well-chosen epithet to supply the 
place of spiritual? Can it be probable, then, that Aconic punish- 
ment and Aeonic life, are used by the New Testament writers to de- 
note spiritual punishment and spiritual happiness? If it could be 
shewn, (which it cannot be), that the New Testament writers had 
an acquaintance with the system of the Gnostics ; it must still ap- 
pear very improbable that they would coin such an unfortunate ad- 
jective as Aconic. But until we are better ascertained whether 
they knew any thing about Aeons, we can never be entitled to give 
such an exegesis to their writings. 

2. But there is another conclusive argument against the interpreta- 
tion in question. This is, that the exegesis proposed would make 
spiritual pusery or happiness to begin only after the general judge- 
ment. Matt. 25: 31—46 represents, (as the critic in question con- 
cedes), the judgement of the future world. Is it then true, that 
spiritual happiness commences with the righteous only after that pe- 
riod ; or that spiritual misery then first begins with the wicked ? 
Neither the one nor the other ; and consequently I cannot admit the 
exegesis, which, without any support at all from philology, would 
force me to such a conclusion. 

3. But if the meaning, spiritual, is to be given to aaeog, asa gen- 
eral one in the New Testament, then cases would arise of the most 
revolting nature, in regard to the application of it. For example ; 
1 Tim. 6: 16, [to God] be xgarog aiwyov. Shall we render, spirit- 
ual power ? 

Heb. 9: 14, who [Christ] by an eternal Spirit, dva nvevuaros 
aiwviov, offered up himself, etc. Shall we say, by a spiritual Spirit ? 

Philemon, v. 15, for he (Onesimus) was absent a little while, 
that thou migtest have him adoveov" spiritually? 

Rom. 16: 25, the revelation of the mystery, which was kept in 
silence yoovors aiwviow'—in the spiritual ages ? 

2 Tim. 1: 9, the grace given us.... 190 yoovwy aiwrviwy'—be- 
fore the spiritual ages ? 

But I have pursued this illustration far enough. I know not 
how to think that the writer on whom I am animadverting, can se- 
riously persuade himself, that he has made out a philological argu- 
ment in favour of his position. If not, then why should he venture 
to urge such a position on his readers? when in his own conscience 
he must know, that grounds of reasoning a priori have inclined him 
to embrace the doctrine which rejects the eternity of future punish- 
ment; and not the language of the Bible. Let him shew that a day 
of grace, a preached gospel, an offered Mediator, a sanctifying Spir- 
it, and pardoning mercy, are proclaimed in the Scriptures as _prof- 
fered to sinners in another world, who have rejected them all in this; 
and then we may lend him a listening ear. Until then, we must 
believe that ‘‘ the unjust will be unjust still; and the filthy, filthy 
still.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT. 


THE PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


In 1791, was published in London “ An Enquiry into the Constitution, Disci- 


pline, Unity and Worship of the Primitive Church, that flourished within the 
first three hundred years after Christ. By an Impartial Hand.” This “ impar- 
tial hand” is known to have been the hand of Sir Peter King, afterwards Lord 
Chancellor of England. His wor! truly learned and valuable one, of which 
we should be glad to see a new edition) is often quoted by Unitarians to prove 
that, in the primitive age, there was no distinction between church and parish— 
the whole assembly were considered as the church—and all were entitled to vote 
together in the choice of their religious teachers. We have recently examined 
the work of Chancellor King with this object specially in view, and shall now 
present to our readers the result of our inquirie 

Our author describes “ a particular church” of the primitive age, as “ a com- 
pany of believers, who, at one time, in one and the same pl: | associate 


themselves together.* and concur in the participation of all the institutions and 


ordinances of Jesus'Christ, with their proper pastors and ministers.” p. 3. The 


i i i 
members of the primitive churches, as will be seen from this definition, were 
all of them communicants. We celebrate the sacrament,” says Cyprian, “ the 
whole brotherhood being present.” 
The terms of admission to the communion of the ancient churches are thus 


described by Chancellor King : 

‘Those persons who designed to leave heathenism and idolatry, 
and desired to be members of a ¢ hristian church, were not presently 
advanced to that degree, but were first continued a certain space of 
time in the rank of the Catechumens, or the catechised ones. 
These were candidates of Christianity, who were to stay sometime 
in that order for these two reasons; The one was, that they might 
be catechised and instructed in the articles of the Christian faith ; 
and the other was, that they might give demonstrations of the reality 
of their intentions, by the change of their lives, and the holiness of 
their conversation.” ‘* When they had changed their manners, and 
rectified their irregular carriages, then they were washed with the 
water of baptism, and not before ; for as Tertullian saith, ‘ We are 
not baptized that we may cease to sin, but because we have already 
ceased.’” pp. 100—103. ‘‘'The person to be baptized was first 
asked several questions, by him that officiated, unto which he was 


to give his answers.’ + ‘‘ Now these questions and answers were 








* Pliny says the Christians in his time “ voluntarily bound themselves by a mn oath, 
to abstain from vice, and to relinquish every sinful pursuit.” Epis. Traj. Imp. Lib. x. 
Epis. 97. 

Tertullian describes the Christian church as united “ by an agreement in discipline and 
a covenant of hope.” Apol. ad. Gen. cap. xxxix. 

+ Here was a formal examination previous to admission.—Justin Martyr, in his second 


apology, says, “ They examine such as are admitted to their communion, whether they 
be able in all things to conform themselves to the word and will of God.” 


59 
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two-fold : First, of abjuration of the devil and all his works; and 
secondly, of a firm assent to the articles of the Christian faith.” 
“Cyprian writes that, at baptism, they asked the baptized person’s 
assent to this creed, ‘ Whether he believed in God the Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost, remission of sins, and eternal life through the 
church?’ ‘For in the days of the Apostles, as well as afterwards, 
it was the practice at baptism,to demand the baptized person’s 
assent to the fundamental articles of the Christian faith; among 
which fundamentals, we may be certain they reckoned the pocTRINE 
or THE Trinity, and that of the unity of the Godhead, and that of 
the resurrection of the body, and life everlasting.” 

“The water being consecrated, the person was then baptized in 
the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. So, 
writes Justin Martyr, ‘They are baptized in the name of God the 
Father, Lord of all, and of our Saviour Jesus Christ, and of the 
Holy Ghost.’ This baptizing in the name of the Trinity, Origen 
terms, ‘ The invocation of the adorable Trinity,’ ” pp. 24—72, part 
ii. ‘“ As soon as they were baptized, they commenced members of 
the church universal, and of that particular church wherein they 
were so baptized, and became actual sharers and exerters of all the 
privileges and powers of the faithful.” p. 103 


After this account of the manner and terms of admission to the primitive 
churches, given in the very language of Chancellor King, our readers will 
know how to estimate the appeals which are often made to him, as affording 
countenance to the views of Unitarians respecting the church. He does indeed 
say that, in ancient times, “a parish and a particular church were synoynmous 


terms ;” but he takes special pains to show that, in saying this, he does not use 


the word church as synonymous with parish in the modern sense, but the word 


parish as synonymous with church, in the defined, exclusive sense, as comprehend- 
ing none except the communicants. For he mention ie case of a certain heretic 
whom the parish to which he belonged would not receive ; that is,” says Kine 

> | 


“the particular church to which he appertained excluded him from commun- 


ion.” p. 17. 

The work before us, so far from proving that the whole assembly, in primitive 
times, were considered the church, and entitled to privileges as such, proves 
directly the contrary. 

“ As for the persons communicating, they were not, indifferently, 
all that professed the Christian faith, as Origen writes, ‘ It doth not 
belong to every one to eat of this bread, and to drink of this cup;’ 
but they were only such as were in the number of the faithful, such 
as were baptized, and received both the credentials and practicals of 
Christianity. Such as these, and none else, were permitted to com- 
municate.” ‘“ Hence, when the other parts of Divine worship were 
ended, and the celebration of the Eucharist was to begin, the cate- 
chumens, penitents,* and all, except the communicants, were to de- 
part, as Tertullian says hereof, ‘ Pious initations drive away the pro- 
fane ;’ these being mysteries which were to be kept secret and 
concealed from all except the faithful.” ‘“‘ The catechumens, with 

* Those who had been suspended from communion, and though seemingly penitent, 
were not yet restored. 
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others, being gone out and none remaining but the faithful, the cele- 
bration of the Eucharist next followed.” pp. 104—106, part ii. 


The primitive churches, constituted as here described, are represented by our 
author as being to a great extent ! lent bodies, having the right of admit- 
ting, censuring and excluding members, choosing their own officers, and manag- 
ing, in general, their own concern Indeed, except in the article of infant 
communion—a practice which commenced about the time of Cyprian, and 
which Chancellor King rests on his testimony alone, the primitive churches, as 
exhibited in this work, correspond in most particulars to the Congregational 
churches of New England, as established by our venerated ancestors. 

—<>——- 


VIEWS OF THE PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANS RELATIVE TO THE 


ATONEMENT. 


The following is from an Epistle of Justin Martyr to Diognetus, contained 
in the works of Justin, Ed. Paris, 1636, p, 500. 

“ When the measure of our iniquities was filled up, and it was perfectly man- 
ifest that now the retribution, even punishment and death, was alone to be ex- 
pected; the time came which God had predetermined, for the manifestation of 
the goodness and power so surpassingly his own; so that his sole love from a 
kindness to man exceeding all thought, [has wrought this work of grace.] He 
has not branded you with his hatred, nor cast you off, nor remembered your 
wickedness ; but, in his long suffering and forbearance, he has said,‘ He bore 
our sins. Himself hath git en his own Son, &4 Tansom price for us; the Holy 
One for the transgressors, the Innocent for the wicked, the Righteous for the 
unrighteous, the Immortal for the mortal. For what, but his righteousness, 
could cover our sins? In whom was it possible that we, transgressors and un- 
godly, could be justified, but in the Son of God alone? O delightful substitution! 
O unsearchable work! O be nefte ence be yond all ¢ rpe ctation! That the iniquity 
of the many sheuld be lost in the Righteous One; and the righteousness of the 
One should justify the many transgressors! Thus then, in the time past, God 
hath demonstrated the impossibility that our nature should, [by its own powers] 
obtain life ; and now he hath displayed the Saviour, who is able to save, contra- 
ry to all [human] possibility. In both hath he declared his will, that we should 
trust in his goodness ; and account him our Nourisher, our Father, our Teacher, 
our Counsellor, our Healer, our Understanding, our Light, our Honor, our 
Glory, our Strength, our Lift 


RELIGIOUS CHARACTER OF THE HON. FISHER AMES. 


Mr. Ames entertained a firm belief in Christianity; a belief 
founded on a thorough investigation of the subject. He perused 
most of the best writings in defence of the Christian religion ; but 
found his mind satisfied by a view, rather of its internal, than external 
evidences. He has been heard to say, that it appeared to him im- 
possible for any man of a fair mind to read the Old Testament, and 
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meditate on its contents, without a conviction of its truth and inspi- 
ration. The sublime and correct ideas which the Jewish scriptures 
convey of God, connected with the fact that all other nations, many 
of them superior to the Jews in civilization and general improve- 
ment, remained in darkness and error on this fundamental subject, 
was in his view a conclusive argument. After reading, ona parti- 
cular occasion, the book of Deuteronomy, he expressed his astonish- 
ment, that any man versed in antiquities could have the hardihood 
to say, that that book was the production of human ingenuity. 
Marks of divinity, he said, were stamped upon it. 

His views of the doctrines of religion were generally Calvinistic. 
An enemy to metaphysical and controversial divinity, he disliked 
the use of technical and sectarian phrases. The term Trinity, 
however, he frequently used with reverence, and in a manner, which 
implied his belief of the doctrine. lis persuasion of the divinity 
of Christ, he often declared. This testimony of a liberal and dis- 
criminating mind in favor of a great doctrine of the Gospel, which 
many have disputed, is the more valuable, as it seems to have re- 
sulted from a particular investigation of the subject. Mr. Ames 
remarked to a friend, that he once read the Evangelists with the 
sole purpose of learning what the Saviour had said of himse if. 

He made a public profession of religion in the first Congrega- 
tional church in Dedham. With this church he regularly communed, 
till precluded by indisposition from attending public worship. 

His practice corresponded with his profession. His life was 
regular and irreproachable ; more so perhaps than that of any other 
man equally exposed to temptation by necessary intercourse with 
the world. It is doubted whether any one ever heard him utter an 
expression calculated to excite an impious or impure idea. The 
most scrutinizing eye discovered in him no disguise or hypocrisy. 
The same uprightness, which marked his public deportment, seem- 
ed to attend him in all his private walks, and in all his secret retire- 
ments. 

His views of himself, however, were humble and abased He 
was often observed to shed tears, while speaking of his closet devo- 
tions and experiences. Ie lamented the coldness of his heart, and 
the wanderings of his thoughts in secret duties. 

He recommended the teaching of the Assembly’s Catechism ; 
not perhaps, because he was perfectly satisfied with every expression 
it contained ; but because, as he remarked, in was ‘ a good thing on 
the whole ;’ because ‘it had become venerable by age ;’ because 
‘our pious ancestors taught it to their children with happy effect ;’ 
and because he was opposed to innovation—unwilling to leave an 
old, experienced path, for one new and uncertain.””* 

On the same ground, he approved the use of Watts’ Hymns, 


* On this subject, the sentiments of Mr. Ames harmonized with those of the late Gover- 
nor Sumner, who, in his last sickness, ¢ xpressed himself to some of his friends to the fol- 
lowing purport: That though he had once thought favorably of modern liberality in reli- 
gion, he was now alarmed—its effects on soci¢ ty were to be deprecated. He would 
much prefer, he said, the religion of our ancestors with all its strictness and precision (it 
being on the whole salutary) to the polished religion of modern times, which had little or 
no influence on mankind. 
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and version of the Psalms. ‘ No uninspired man,’ he said, ‘ accor- 
ding to his judgement, had succeeded so well as Watts, in uniting 


with the sentiments of piety, the embellishments of poetry.’ He 
strenuously opposed the proposal to introduce a new collection into 
the religious society to which he belonged. 

He was an admirer of the common translation of the Bible. He 


said, it was a specimen of pure English. And though he acknowl- 
edged that a few phrases had grown obsolete, and a few passages 
might be obscurely translated, yet he should consider the adoption 
of a new translation as an incalculable evil. He lamented the pre- 
vailing disuse of the Bible in our schools. He thought it important 
that children should be early made acquainted with its contents. 
Beside its happy effects in impressing good sentiments on their sus- 


ceptible minds, he considered it a principal instrument of acquaint- 
ing them with their own language in its purity. ‘I will hazard the 
assertion, that no man ever did, nor ever will become truly eloquent, 
without being a constant reader of the Bible, and an admirer of the 
purity and sublimity of its language.’ 

In his last sickness, when near his end, and when he had just 
expressed his apprehension and belief of his pproaching dissolution, 


he exhibited perfect submission to the divine will, and the fullest 
assurance of divine favor. ‘I have,’ said he, ‘peace of mind. It 
may arise from stupidity; but I think it is founded on a belief of 
the Gospel.’ At the same time, he disclaimed every idea o 
salvation. ‘ j 
Jesus Christ. 

Such, (though the portrait is extremely imperfect) was Fisner 
AmeEs—an amiable man, an exemplary Christian; a distinguished 
orator and statesman, a blessing to his country, and an ornament 
to his species. 


meriting 
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My hope,’ said he, ‘is in the mercy of God 


AMERICAN 


rARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


On the evening of May 26th, the American Unitarian Association held its 
fourth annual meeting in the Unitarian church in Federal Street, Dr. Bancroft 
(the President) in the chair. After praye1 by the Rev. Dr. Ripley of Concord, 
the annual Report was read by the Domestic Secretary, Rev. E. S. Gannett of 
Boston. The President then rose, and addressed the meeting at some length. 
The purport of his remarks was, that though many among the Calvinists still 
persisted in the indulgence of a spirit of bigotry and denunciation, he believed, 


and felt encouraged in the belief, that the rough features of Calvinism were be- 
ginning to assume a milder aspect. He thought religious inquiries and discus- 
sions were at present conducted ina much better spirit than they were for- 


1 


merly. The change he attributed to the gradual prevalence of liberal princi- 
ples. At the close of his address, the Report was accepted. 

The following resolution was then offered by Rev. Mr. Stetson of Medford : 
“ Resolved, that the progress of Christian truth is not to be estimated by the 
number of religious societies, or by any visible triumphs, but that its silent 
diffusion is sure and constant.” In support of this resolution, Mr. S. spoke at 
great length of the silent, invisible progress of Unitarianism; observing that 
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often, in families where the parents are Orthodox, some of the children are 


Unitarian—that of a Presbyterian church in the city of Philadelphia, in regular 


standing with the Presbytery, a considerable proportion of the members are 
Unitarians*—that the popular literature of the day all breathes a liberal spirit, 
and tends indirectly to promote Unitarianism—that Unitarians do not wish to 


estimate their triumphs by the number of their new parishes—that they depre- 
cate the practice of breaking over parish lines—that a few years ago such lines 
were held sacred and the spiritual fields of Mass. were peaceful and green ; but 
ministers had been imported, as rulers used to be, who knew not our feelings 
and habits—that the spoiler had come, and with the feelings of the arch apos- 
tate, had looked in upon our green fields, had represented them as covered with 
dry bones, as Missionary ground, and had entered on the work of dividing 
parishes and families, and filling the land with confusion and discord. Many 
small parishes were nearly broken up, and new parishes had been created, which 
could not long support the institutions of religion, and whose houses of worship 
were scarcely distinguishable from common school houses. 

Mr. Stetson was followed by Hon. Jonathan Phillips of Boston, who spoke at 
considerable length, much in the strain of some of Dr. Channing’s late publica- 
tions upon the divinity of human nature, insisting upon the dangers attending 
religious associations, and exhorting every individual to look inward, to respect 
himself, and to rely upon his own powers. Mr. Phillips had the merit (if it be 
any) of being the only speaker, whose remarks were not controversial. 

The resolution offered by Mr. Stetson was now adopted, and Dr. Channing 
rose to address the meeting. He observed that he had no resolution to offer, 
but wished to make a few remarks. He thought he could trace the progress of 
Unitarianism in the minds and hearts of those who professed to have embraced 
it. ‘Their conviction of its truth was evidently stronger, and its good influence 
upon their characters was more visible. ‘‘ He could believe that there was 
piety among those who adhered to Orthodox views—that it existed in what 
are called revivals of religion, eveninthe popular phrenzies of the West ; be- 
cause he believed that religion was so natural to man, that it sprung up under al- 
most any circumstances ; but that none but liberal viewscould prepare the mind 
for a high elevation.” As evidence of the progress of Unitarianism in the hearts 


of its professors, he referred to the spirit which they had manifested under recent 


provocations. Their private characters had been attacked, and various means 
had been resorted to, to cover them with reproach. Never perhaps had a peo- 
ple been so opposed, and never had a people met opposition with such exempla- 
ry moderation and forbearance. He spoke of a coalition which had been 


formed, a conspiracy which had been entered into, all over the country, to put 
down Unitarianism. But, said he, Unitarianism, whether right or wrong, must 
not, shall not, be put down in this way. Dr. C. spoke with great earnestness 


of the value of religious liberty, observing that if he had ever arrived at any 


enlarged and elevated conceptions of things, it had been in consequence of the 
gree atmosphere which he had breathed. 

The meeting was next addressed by Hon. William Sullivan of Boston. He bore 
witness to the evils of which the gentlemen who preceded him had complained. 
The quiet of parishes and families was invaded, and the land was filled with tu- 
mult and discord. How shall this be prevented? What is the remedy? The 
clergy alone cannot accomplish the work ; they must be seconded and supported 


by the efforts of others. And persons of all classes, young and old, male and 


* Will some of our friends in Philadelphia have the goodness to inform us respecting 
this alleged Semi-Unitarian Presbyterian church ? 
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female, were called on, to contribute of their influence and their property, to 
advance the cause of Christian truth, and stop the spreading e' 


Mr. Sullivan was followed by Hon. Mr. Saltonstall of Salem, who presented 











the following resolution : “ Resolved, that the gross personalities and libellous 
insinuations to be found in rel of the da to be discoun- 
tenanced, and severely reprobated, he é of cand nd decency.” He 
referred to several instances of the evil of which he complained in a way to be 
distinctly understood, and, without attempting ‘“ the refutation of a single 
alleged fact, seemed to make it hject to inflame the minds of his audience, 
and prejudice them against al iries into t character and proceedings of 
public officers.” Mr. 8. spoke with much warmth and bitterness, and seemed 
not aware that he was himself i ilging in as gross personalities as any which 
he could pretend to condemn in oth 

In the foregoing account, we may not have though we have aimed to 
to do it as far as was practicable,) the precise words of the several speakers. In 
regard to the sentiment, we feel entitled to sp with a decree of confidence, 
as we have copied from notes taken down im tely after t ting ave 
compared our notes with those of othe: nd have consulted respecting them 
with several gentlemen who were al ’] 

It is not a little remarkable that, among the various anniversaries attended 
during Election week, that of the A in Unit in Association should stand 
alone, as being of a highly controversial chai er. The exercises of all the 
other meetings, of which we have knowledve, though fitted to awaken in- 
terest and excite to action, were nevertheless entirely pacific. They respected 
the plans and objects of the respective meetings, plans of general benevolence, 
with scarcely a reference or all nto these who entertained opposite views. 





But the speeches before the American Unitarian Association, with but a single 


exception, were directly and severely controversial. The contained numerous 
reproaches and accusations of the Orthodox, and were fitted to excite, againsta 
large portion of the religious community, the ] es and passions of all with 
whom they had influence. 

In the preceding account, the will « r convincin vidence that 
Unitarianism, of late, has made 1 ty 1 pre ‘ss. No such progress is 
pretended to have been made. Nothing is said of “ visible triumphs,” though 
much hope is expressed as to its silent and invisible diffusion. Indeed, we 
consider the resolution, and much of the speech, of Mr. Stetson, in the light of 


an apology to the public, for the very limited success of recent endeavors to 
propagate Unitarianism. 
The inconsistencies in the speeches above reported are numerous and mani- 


fest. Dr. Bancroft, for instance, insists, that religious inquiries and discussions 





are at present conducted in a much better spirit than they were formerly But 
shortly after, the whole meeting 1 lves, “that the gross personalities and 
libellous insinuations to be found in religious publications of the day, are to be 
discountenanced and severely re] ter Mr. Stetson congratulates himself. 
that Unitarianism, in its silent progress, is entering and dividing families and 
churches ; but he makes it matter of reproach against Orthodoxy, that it is the 
occasion of similar divisions. He reprobates the practice of breaking over es- 
tablished lines, and entering into the parish f others—a thing which Unita- 
rians have uniformly done, wheneve1 favorable opportunity presented. Mr 


Saltonstall reprobates personalities in controversy, W 





le he is himself indulging 


in personalities, and while he had just been hearing from one who preceded him, 
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personalities the most gross and abusive. He had heard a distinguished in- 


dividual alluded to in terms sufficiently intelligible, and charged with being 
actuated by “ the feelings of the arch apostate 

On the subject of personalitics in controversy, we think it needful to offer a 
few remarks, showing what in our judgement is, and what is not, justly offen- 
sive.—And we wish it to be distinctly understood, that we consider a needless 
attack upon the character of an individual—an exposure of his foibles or his 


faults, without any manifest important object, and for no other purpose than to 


give him pain—such personality we regard as wholly inadmissible. And 
whenever it can be shown that we have 1 guilty of it, we will humbly ask 
forgiveness of the injured party, and of the But we do not consider it 
offensive personality, to inquire into the p ( tof public men. The acts 
of individuals in high and responsible pub! tations ought to be scrutinized. 
There is no other way in which the publ 1 be | from imposition, or in 
which the confidence of the people in those who ve them ean be sustained. 
And so far as the general character of the pr it adherents to any partic- 
ular system of faith or doctrine goes to illu te the nature, tendency and in- 
fluence of that doctrine, and its claims to commonly received or rejected, we 
think it right that such character should be investigated If disereditable 
it ought (for the benefit of the public,) to be exposed; and no offence can rea- 
sonably be taken, if it is exposed It w it for our Saviour to expose the 
hypocrisy of the Scribes and Pharisees. It was right for Luther to expose the 
iniquitous practices of prominent individuals in the church of Rome. It was 
right for Pascal to expose the immoralitie the Jesuits. It was richt for the 
defenders of Divine revelation to expose the characters of the deists in France. 
And when a system of religion is prop { now, and urged upon the public 
attention and acceptance, it is right for the public to be made acquainted with 
the characters, at least of its more prominent advocates. Thisrule of procedure, 
it is believed, is well understood, and the propriety of it is generally admitted. 
Indeed it commends itself at once to the con nce, andis arule of which none, 
whose characters are truly reputable, will likely to complain. If some lead- 
ing Unitarians cannot abide the operation of such ue, itis their own fault, 
and they must take the consequences. Those wh ly it will not be culpable. 


NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


A Series of Lectures delivered in Park Street Church, Boston, on 
Sabbath Evening. jy Epwarp D. Grirrin, D. D. Third 
Edition, Revised and Corrected. Boston: Crocker and Brews- 
ter. New York: J. Leavitt, 1829. pp. 260. 


We are glad to see a new and corrected edition of these popular 
Lectures. If books should be valued according to their utility, few 
American productions deserve to be estimated more highly than 
this. It has been exerting a salutary influence—has been doing 
good, from the first moment of its appearance to the present time; 
and its good influence, we doubt not, is destined to continue, ‘ for a 
great while to come.’ The subjects discussed are of the utmost 
importance, and the maner in which they are discussed has proved 
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highly satisfactory to the generality of Evangelical Christians. To 
those who are acquainted with the work, it needs not our commen- 
dation ; and to those who are not, a general idea of its contents may 
be best communicated in the words of the author, taken from his 
concluding lecture. 


“I have selected four articles of faith, viz. total depravity, regeneration, elec- 
tion, and perseverance, not only because they form an indissoluble chain, but 
because if these truths are believed and understood, we shall not be likely to err 
in regard tothe rest. As I passed along, I touched also upon the meansof grace 
and the powers of man, on account of their relation to the other topics ; but 
the great hinges of the system, and what I had principally in view, were these 
four. To support these, I laid, in the outset, a foundation for the whole system, 
by establishing on independent ground, the doctrine of total depravity. I 
next showed you that from this truth followed the unavoidable inference that 
God must change the heart, uninduced and unaided by man, and must make one 
to differ from another according to his sovereign pleasure ; all which could not 
be true, if men were not totally depraved. I then proceeded to support this 
view of regeneration by plain and positive declarations of Scripture. I next 
showed you that from this truth inevitably followed the doctrine of absolute 
personal election ; which could not be true if regeneration was not what it had 
been represented. I then proceeded to support this view of election by a great 
number of texts of the most explicit and decisive cast. I next opened the Bible 
and showed you that none but the elect are regenerated. This being settled, it 
was manifest that from election unavoidably followed the perseverance of the 
saints ; which could not be accounted for on any other principle. I then proceed- 
ed to establish the doctrine of perseverance by a large array of scriptural proofs ; 
a part of which supported the point independently, and a part showed its indis- 
soluble connexion with the preceding article. 

There still remain some arguments in confirmation of the whole system to be 
drawn from the analogy of faith, and some remarks illustrative of the practical 
importance of the truths established. That I may glean up what remains, I 
will attempt, 

I. To show, from some additional considerations, that these four articles, as 
they have been explained, really belong to the true Gospel. 

If. To prove that every system which rejects these four doctrines, is “ an- 
other gospel.” ant 

Il. To urge the infinite importance of ascertaining, by deep and careful ex- 
amination, what the true Gospel is. 


The whole of this last lecture is convincing, impressive, eloquent, 
in the highest degree. Those who have often read it may well afford 
to turn to it again ; and those who have never read it will find it an 
intellectual and spiritual treasure of which they should not remain 
in ignorance. 


2. An Account of Memorials presented to Congress during its 
last Session, by numerous Friends of their country and its Institu- 
tions, praying that the Mails may not be transported, nor Post 
Offices be kept open, on the Sabbath. Boston. 1829, pp. 32. 


In this interesting pamphlet, we have a compendious history of 
the exertions which were made, during the last session of Congress, 
to prevent the transportation of mails on the Sabbath. The whole 
number of petitions presented is stated to have been four hundred 
and seventy-siz—which came from almost as many different places, 
in all parts of the United States. The names of these places are 
here given; extracts are also given from the petitions, and a selec- 
tion of names from among those who subscribed them.—The whole 

VOL. I. 60 
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is arranged with care and judgement, and we rejoice to hear that 
the work is circulating, far and wide, throughout our country. 

3. An Address, occasioned by the Death of Nathan Smith, M. D., 
Jirst Lecturer in the Medical School of Maine, at Bowdoin College , 
delivered by appointment of the Faculty of Medicine, March 26, 
1829. By Witiram Auten, D. D. Brunswick. pp. 31. 


A valuable production—containing, in addition to a biographical 
sketch of the distinguished physician, on occasion of whose death it 
was delivered, much that will be interesting to the historian, the phi- 
Janthropist, and the Christian. Feeling, as we do, the importance 
to this community that our physicians should be men of God, we 
read with deep interest the names of several eminent American 
physicians, as Ramsay, Ridgely, Redman, Rush, &c. &c., who 
lived and died in the faith and consolations of the Gospel. Our 


readers are acquainted with the character of Dr. Good, who, from 
being a Materialist, Universalist, and Socinian, became a joyful ad- 
herent to the truth as it is in Jesus. The name of Bateman may 
not be equally familiar to all, and the following ‘account of him is 
therefore subjoined. 


“ You are conversant with the writingsof Baremay. He pursued his studies 
at Edinburgh the year after Dr. Smith visit that city, and he died in England 
in 1821. For many years he held a high rank in his profession. Besides his 
other writings, he wrote most of the medical articles in Rees’ Cyclopedia. He 
was a gentleman of great venius and taste well as of deep learning. But 
unhappily during his anatomical and ph vical idies he had imbibed the 
doctrine of materialism, and was scepti« ling the truth, and a stranger 
to the hopes of the Gospel. Amidst all his intellectual efforts and useful pro- 
fessional toils, he lived without God in t world, wholly negligent of public 
worship and of all the duties of religion. | n after a severe illness of four 
years’ continuance and the threatened loss of sight, he was still blind to the re- 
splendent glories of the Gospel. But at last came the day of God’s mercy. At 
last he said—* All these sufferings are a just punishment for my long scepti- 
cism and neglect of religion. Now he read the Scriptures with intense earnest- 
ness and prayed with fervor; and in the g t doctrine of expiation for sin by 
the crucified Son of God he found the h f vene For the remaining 
year of his earthly existence, he led an ind holy life, a life of enlarged and 
active benevolence as well as of piety, having been ‘ ught out of darkness 
into marvellous light.’ He had loved the p Lit terature and science, and 
he gathered abundantly of their hon He had |] the world, and he drank 
deeply of its amusements and gratificat B h ast pleasures were 
now despicable in his eyes, compared wit t id peace in believing,’ 
which he tasted, and “ one particle « said “ten thousand worlds 
would not tempt him to part with.”—“ The blessing of his conversion,” he often 
said, “ was never out of his mind day or night, and it was a theme of perpetual 
thanksgiving.” As he went down to the grave, the strength and clearness of 
his intellect were unimpaired and the brightness of h eundimned. His ani- 
mated conversation in the night preceding his death \ almost wholly on the 
joys of heaven. His last words were—* What glory! the angels are waiting 
for me! Lord Jesus, receive my soul!” ” pp. 24, 25 

4. An Appeal in behalf of Missions: Addressed to Episcopalians. 
A Sermon preached before the Board of Directors of the Domestic 
and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America, in St. James’ Church, Philadel- 


phia, May, 12, 1829. By Atonzo Porrer, Rector of St. Paul’s 


Church, Boston. fjoston: R. P. & C. Williams. pp. 44. 
We have seldom read a more earnest and touching appeal on the 
subject of missions, particularly foreign missions, than this sermon 
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presents. Mr. P. addresses himself directly to his brethren, and 
calls upon them, “‘as men of taste—as men of feeling—and above 
all, as Christian men,” to arise, and give to the efforts now making 
to evangelize tie world, ‘their prayers, their counsel, and their 
substance.” In addition to the present sufferings of the heathen, 
he urges, that they have immortal souls, which are in imminent 
danger of perishing forever—that nothing can save them but the 
Gospel—that this Gospel is in our hands, and we are under indis- 
pensible obligations to dispense it. He urges the many wrongs 
which have been inflicted on Pagans, by the cupidity, avarice, 
treacheries, and debaucheries of nominal Christians. He urges, 
that now is the time to make reparation for these wrongs, and to 
discharge the spiritual debt which, with Paul, we owe ‘ to the Greek 
and the barbarian, to the wise and to the unwise.’ He urges, that 
the Foreign Missionary enterprise, instead of enfeebling and de- 
pressing the church at home, is the most likely means of giving en- 
ergy, strength and glory to the church.—In short, Mr. P. reasons 
and expostulates like a man in earnest, and as one resolved to 
awaken the same earnestness in others. His discourse, wherever 
circulated, cannot fail of doing dood. 


5. Theology, and not Religion, the source of Division and Strife 
in the Christian Church. 1 Sermon preached May 14, 1829, at the 
Ordination of Mr. John LL. Sibli Yy, as Winister of the Church in 
Stow. By Cuarves Lowe tt, Minister of the West Church in Bos- 
ton. Boston. pp. 24. 


A wide distinction is attempted to be made in this Discourse be- 
twixt religion and theology, and most of the evils which have 
afflicted the church are charged exclusively to the account of the lat- 
ter. Accordingly Dr. L. exhorts his young friend, the pastor elect, 
to labor to make his people ‘‘ religious,’ but not ‘to make them 
theologians.” 


t 


“T know you will be told that you must indoctrinate your people with your 


own theological system, if you unfortunately have any, in self-defence.* This 
language is unbecoming Christians p. 21. 


Dr. L. is pained, as usual, at the prevalence of controversy, and 
almost loses the composure of his feelings, in describing the evils 
of which it is the occasion. 


6. A Discourse on the Proper Subjects of Christian Baptism. 
By Samvet Arnovp, author of two Discourses on the Mode of Bap- 
tism. Boston: Peirce & Williams. 1829. pp. 3d. 


This Discourse is presented to the public with high recom- 
mendations, which we think it deserves. It is plain, serious and 
practical ; is adapted to the capacities of ordinary readers; exhibits 
a spirit of kindness towards brethren who entertain different views ; 
and is, in general, well fitted for circulation among those who need 
instruction relative to the proper subjects of Christian Baptism. 


* What young minister was ever before told, at his ordination, that to have a theological 
system of his own should be regarded as a misfortune ? 
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7. A Discourse preached before the Ancient and Honorable Artil- 
lery Company, June 1, 1829, being the 191st Anniversary. By Ber- 
NARD Wuitman. Cambridge: E. W. Metcalf & Co. pp. 36. 

In the commencement of this Discourse, Mr. W. inquires, 

“For what purpose have you assembled in this consecrated temple? Isit to 
hear the angry notes of theological warfare, and to have feelings of uncharita- 
bleness aroused and confirmed? IT think not. Although yuu belong to different 


denominations, and are called by the names of various sects, and have embraced 
different speculations on some religious subjects, and consider your peculiar 
opinions vastly important; yet I believe you meet this day as Christian breth- 
ren.’””—“I sincerely respect your feelings of harmony. And God forbid that I 
should intentionally utter one word to disturb your Christian union.”—* You 
assemble in the spirit of our holy religion, and God forbid that I should inten- 


tionally utter one word inconsistent with the pacific principles of the Gospel.” 


Such are the pledges with which Mr. W. commences his dis- 
course. We shall see in what manner he regards them. 

The subject of the discourse is national defence—considered as 
“of a twofold character, physical and moral.” In regard to the 
latter, Mr. W. thinks we are chiefly “in danger of not having 
our best men in all public offices ;’”’ and a great part of his discourse 
is taken up in the consideration of things which he believes will 
go to prevent our best men from holding or accepting public offices. 
—The first of these is “the licentiousness of the press.” Under 
this head, notwithstanding his solemn and repeated pledges, Mr. 
W. utters himself in the following language : 

“Even those calling themselves Christian ministers, have publicly denounced 
some of our most eminent and upright civil fathers; they have accused them 
of partiality and injustice and sacrilege in the administration of the laws; they 
have endeavored to excite against them a popular odium merely on account of 
their honest theological opinions; and for this same cause they have slandered 
the first literary institution of our country, and in the most wanton and inhuman 
manner attacked the character of some of its most distinguished officers. But 
this is not the worst of the case. Public journals, calling themselves religious, 
have exhibited repeated specimens of wilful misrepresentation and falsehood, 
malicious slander and defamation, and a persecuting, savage disposition.” p. 15. 

This language, if we do not mistake the intended application of it, 
is as devoid of truth and pertinency, as it isof decency. Are not the 
public acts of public men to be examined, except ‘by Unitarians ? 
If individuals sincerely believe that some of our public men have 
erred, or have been mistaken in any of their public acts, shall they 
not be allowed to state their reasons for so believing? Or if, in 
the opinion of some, the legacies of the pious dead have been per- 
verted, shall they be denied the privilege of placing before the pub- 
lic, who are concerned in these things, their honest convictions? 
Mr. W. would not have a licensed press, and yet, if any, except his 
own party, express their views of public measures, or call in ques- 
tion the decisions of public men, especially if these men are Unita- 
rians, then must they be denounced as “ exhibiting specimens of 
wilful misrepresentation and falsehood, malicious slander and defa- 
mation, and a persecuting, SAVAGE DisPosiTION.” And the militia 
in arms must be called upon to “ provide some remedy against the 
threatening danger.” 
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Another thing, tending to prevent ‘ our having our best men in 
all public offices,” is the ‘‘ attempts to unite civil and religious 
affairs.” 

Under this head Mr. W. says, that ‘‘ many individuals in certain 
sects are making the attempt to unite church and state, and that we 
have the evidence of this in their own writings.”—On what author- 
ity, we have a right to demand, is this slanderous accusation here 
preferred? Let Mr. W. name the “ many individuals’ who are 
making this attempt. Let him refer us to the page and paragraph 
in their writings which contain the evidence of which he speaks, or 
else let him bear the application of his own words, and stand before 
the public convicted of “‘ malicious slander and defamation, of wilful 
misrepresentation and falsehood, of a persecuting and savage dispo- 
sition.” 

In this connexion Mr. W. says, “The religious partisans of the 
present day possess very little of the spirit of their heavenlv Master.” 
But is it possible that he should be so ignorant of his own charac- 
ter, or of the estimation in which he is held by the public, as not to 
consider himself a religious partisan? Can he, on almost every oc- 
casion, not excepting Funerals, Thanksgivings, Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutes, and Artillery Election, exhibit a bitter party spirit, and still 
believe that he is no partisan? Or does he mean to concede in this 
place that he has himself but ‘ very little of the spirit of his heav- 
enly Master ?” 

In the beginning of the discourse, Mr. W. compliments the com- 
pany before him, as being the “ descendants of the puritans, who 
wished to live on terms of amity and friendship with every tribe and 
nation. You, gentlemen, are their representatives, and I presume 
you partake of their spirit and character. I believe you are actuated 
by the same high and holy motives.” But speaking of these same 
puritans on another page, he says, “‘ They came to this country for 
the express purpose of enjoying religious liberty ; but no sooner had 
they secured the power, than they condemned, persecuted, and even 
murdered those who differed from their human creeds.’”’—Thus 
does our author despatch business, in his usual way. He first 
commends the Ancient and Honorable, as the ‘‘descendants of 
the puritans,” and as being “ actuated by the same high and holy 
motives” with them; and then, in a few pages, when he wishes to 
reproach those who profess the same religion as the puritans, he 
describes them as a band of persecutors and murderers ! ! 

Mr. W. is very warm in his defence of religious liberty. 

** J do wish the public mind could be aroused on this subject ; for there is no 
question more important to our national welfare; and there is no cause in 
which I would so soon gird on the weapons of war, as in defence of religious 
liberty. Should the pious Jew erect his synagogue on one side of my door, he 
should worship the God of his fathers in peace. And should the devout Mus- 
sulman build his mosque on the other, he should be protected in his conscien- 
tious worship.”’ p. 22. 

The reader will notice the sentiment here expressed. ‘‘ The 
pious Jew’—who rejects Christ of course, as do all who adhere to 
the Jewish religion ; and ‘the devout Mussulman’’—who believes 
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Mahomet to have been a greater prophet than our Saviour. But he 
is right in defending their religious freedom. Jew or Turk, they 
should enjoy unmolested their liberty of conscience. He proceeds, 
however, to say, 


“ Should an arm be raised to compel eit f m [the Jew or the Mussul- 
man] to offer his devotions in my church, or t prive either of them of any 
office of honor or trust or profit, merely on unt of his honest religious 
views, I would strike that arm to the ground, even though it were the arm of 
my dearest friend, and even though I should | my life in the undertaking.” 

p- 22. 


Very well. This is much to the purpose. But what if some of 
Mr. W.’s friends should compel these pious Jews, or these devout 
Mussulmen, to pay for a seat in his house of worship for his support ? 
What then? Would Mr. W. buckle on the armor, and go out for 
their defence? Would he publish the story of their grievances, and 
call upon the Ancient and Honorable to come to their aid ? 

In the page preceding the one last quoted, Mr. W. demands, 

“Is there a man in our country, one who deserves the name of a man, who 
would wish to be excluded from civil offices on account of his religious opin- 
ions ?>—who would wish to be deprived of the means of an honest subsistence, 
because he served God according to the dictate of his conscience?” p. 21. 

This, too, is well said, and we hope it will be well remembered. 
‘No one is to be compelled to worship in any particular church, nor 
would any one, who deserves the name of a man, wish to be de- 
prived of the means of an honest subsistence, because he serves God 
according to the dictates of his conscience. With this distinct and 
correct avowal, the public will compare the following simple state- 
ment of facts. It is, then, ‘‘ a living truth,’ (to use one of our au- 
thor’s favorite phrases,) that several hundreds of laboring people are 
obliged to pay for Mr. Whitman’s support as a minister, or be de- 
prived of their places as laborers. All who are employed in the 
Boston Manufacturing Co.’s service at Waltham are the subjects of 
this compulsion, though many of them (not pious Jews nor devout 
Mussulmen, to be sure,) do conscientiously worship in another 
house. And though they have respectfully remonstrated against 
this oppression, and petitioned that they might be allowed their 
Christian liberty, they have been refused, and told by the agent of 
said company, that ‘“ they had a perfect right to worship elsewhere, 
but not on that account to be exempted from the tar.” And for 
almost four years, this same Mr. W. has been receiving no incon- 
siderable part of his salary from those, who, though they conscien- 
tiously worship, and liberally pay for their own worship, in another 


2 © 


house, must yet pay for a seat in his house, or be deprived of their 
places. And, as if to add insult to injury, they are told by some 
Unitarians, ‘ There is no oppression in this—no abridgement of lib- 
erty—nothing illiberal or uncharitable, for any one is at liberty, at 
any time, to leave that service, whenever he finds it for his interest 
or convenience so to do..—Mr. W. says in the sermon before us, 
and says the truth, : 

“ Should any one sect ever succeed in establishing a national religion, then 
farewell to our social and domestic enjoyment, farewell to our freedom and in- 
dependence, and farewell to Christian morality 
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And yet his own church is precisely on the basis of a national 
establishment! Let the principles which compel a man to give his 
money for worship which he cannot attend, or leave his place by 
which he gains an honest subsistence, be extended to the commu- 
nity at large, and you may as well say, There is no abridgement of 
liberty in making religious sentiments a test of office, or of employ- 
ment of any kind. You need not enter into this or that service ; you 
need not accept of oflice unless you please ; or if you are in office, 
you may retire at any time when you find it for your interest or 


convenience so to do. It is time for the public to look at this, and 
consider whether the first Jink is not already forged in what Mr. W. 
calls ‘the chain of spiritual slavery.””. And where has this dreaded 


link been forged? Where, but in his own diocese, and under the 
droppings of his own sanctuary ? 

We sincerely rejoice that Mr. W. has preached and published 
this sermon. For, notwithstanding its bitter spirit and its self-con- 
tradictions, it contains some things that ought to be noticed and re- 
membered by a certain portion of this community. We rejoice in 
particular that he was led to give utterance to the sentence we have 
already quoted—a sentence which we wish might be inscribed in 
capitals upon the pulpit of his church, upon the gate-posts of the 
factory in Waltham, upon the front door of the agent, and of every 
member of the Boston Manufacturing Company, Now 1s THERE A 
MAN IN OUR COUNTRY, ONE WHO DESERVES THE NAME OF A MAN, 
WHO WOULD WISH TO BE EXCLUDED FROM CIVIL OFFICE ON ACCOUNT 
OF HIS RELIGIOUS OPINIONS ’ WHO WOULD WISH TO BE DEPRIVED OF 
THE MEANS OF AN HONEST SUBSISTENCE BECAUSE HE SERVED Gop 
ACCORDING TO THE DICTATES OF HIS CONSCIENCE ¢ 

It is indeed language which courtesy would scarcely have allowed 
us to use in relation to men, many of whom we respect and honor. 
But as Mr. W. has himself used it, we trust we may be excused for 
applying it. 

** Want of Christian morality,” says Mr. W. “ may be another 
means of preventing our having our best men in all public offices.” 
Under this head, he notices the maxim, ‘ All is fair which will en- 
able men to secure their own ends.’ And this, he tells us, is ap- 
plied, not only to politics, and trade, but to religion. 


’ 





* Religious partisans are practising on the same abominable principle. The 
undiscuised language of their conduct is this: All is fair in religion; the end 
sanctifies the means; increase your party at the expense of truth, and social 


and domestic peace, and Gospel order, and the most important Christian 
graces. 

For aught we know, this may be true, as Mr. W., a violent reli- 
gious partisan, may have evidence of the truth of his assertions, of 
which we know nothing. But he adds, 

“ And it is a living truth, that n s have been adopted in this Common- 
wealth for swelling the numbers , t which would disgrace a political fac- 
tion,” (or as he preach 1d it) “a gam ior 

Now as Mr. W. cannot be supposed to apply this to himself, or to 
any of Avs party, (and certainly we would not,) we ask, who does he 
mean? He has here brought high charges against somebody. Even 
the Christian Register apologises for his severity, on the ground 




















468 Notice. 


that ‘‘ he was opposing principles, not men.’ But why do the con- 
ductors of the Register thus endeavor to deceive their readers, for 
the purpose of screening and sparing an individual? Is it prinei- 
ples that are acting on this abominable principle? Is it principles 
that are using such disgraceful measures to increase a sect! Mr. 
W. affirms that many men are attempting to unite church and state. 
And here again, he accuses a body of men, a religious denomina- 
tion, of conduct “which would disgrace a political faction,” or a 
club of gamblers. We repeat the question, Who does Mr. W. 
mean? Did he not intend that his audience and readers should 
understand him to mean somebody? Did he not know, and did he 
not intend, that this charge should fasten upon a particular denomi- 
nation of Christians, and just so far as he was believed, excite 
against them a prejudice and odium? Why then, with all his 
blustering, had he not courage enough, and with all his professions, 
ingenuousness enough, to name the individuals or body of men who 
are so exceedingly base, and who are pursuing measures so dis- 
graceful ? 

Mr. W. says to his audience, in the commencement of his dis- 
course, that they have not “‘ assembled to have feelings of unchari- 
tableness aroused and confirmed,” and solemnly calls upon God to 
prevent his uttering a word which should disturb the Christian 
union of a venerable company, composed of different denominations ; 
but with his usual consistency, before he closes, he accuses one of 
these denominations of acting from the basest motives, and practis- 
ing the most wicked and shameful conduct, such as ‘‘ would dis- 
grace any political faction, or a gambling club!!”’ And lest some 
present might possibly think him a party man, or somewhat unchar- 
itable, he declares, after all, that ‘“‘ he has not spoken in the spirit 
of party,” but “‘in accordance with the spirit and teachings of the 
Gospel ! |’ 

This sermon is written in the usual style and manner of Mr. 
Whitman. The language is plain, the appeals direct, the asser- 
tions bold and reckless, the spirit exasperated and violent, the topics 
commonplace, and the contradictions glaring. Almost the worst 
wish we could utter, for him or his party, would be, that he might 
continue his career as an author for years to come, in the same 
manner, and with the same degree of applause from Unitarians, 
that he has done for several years past. 





NOTICE. 


We would apologize to our readers for the length and seeming abstruseness of the lead- 
ing article in this number, were it not that an ay ology seems w us improper. We rather 
think that we ought to congratulate our readers, on being able to present them with a 
communication of so much value. We hope every one, whether acquainted with the 
learned languages or not, will give it an attentive perusal. ‘lhe discussion is seasonable 
as well as important ; it goes to the bottom ofa most solemn and interesting subject ; and 
few will find any part of it unintelligible—Our succeeding numbers in general, may be 
expected to contain a greater variety. 














